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THE PRELUDE. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


What is astir where the shadows are dense? 
Something that baffles the curious sense; 
Something that shimmers and whispers and sighs ; 
Something that glimmers to far-reaching eyes ; 
The Shape of a song, or the Soul of a stream, 
Or a Being awake from a beautiful dream, 

Is pulsing and stirring and making prelude 

In the reverent heart of the reverent wood. 


Is it a word that I never have heard? 
Is it a hint of a jubilant bird 
That never was hinted before? 
O! What can it be that is new in the wood 
That thrills with its meaning, but half understood, 
A rapture and more? 
A sound is created that never the breeze 
Has carried till now through the city of trees; 
Fresh tidings from God; a new message is sent 
Through I know not what delicate instrument. 


And I would I had senses as fine as a sprite, 

To hear and interpret the message aright; 

But I think, Oh, I think, as I fall on my knees, 

God is walking and talking again ’mid the trees. 
— Independent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Political party managers are waking up 
to the fact that ‘‘as go the women of Amer- 
ica so will go the next presidential elec- 
tion.” State Senator Bentley, of Wichita, 
Kan., said, recently, that in one township 
in Sedgwick County, where there were 
but eighteen Republican votes cast last 
November, a Republican club, with a 
membership of fifty-eight, was organized 
two weeks ago. In addition to the forma- 
tion of Republican clubs in many parts of 
the State, scores of lodges of the Knights 
of Reciprocity and Knights and Ladies of 
America are springing up in the towns 
and cities, and from present indications 
will enroll a very large membership. The 
social features attract the young people, 
and the patriotic music made by glee clubs, 
and the stirring discussions and recitations 
are telling factors in awakening an inter- 
est ina community. If women can do so 
much, would it not be good politics for 
‘one of the great parties to make woman's 
enfranchisement a plank in its platform? 

—_—__¢ o ¢ —_____ 

The enrolment of 134 young women, 
during the past three years, as students of 
Adelbert College for women, in Cleveland, 
O., was recently cited by the New York 


practice of co-education in the West. A 


correspondent of the Nation refutes this; ~~ * Z 
supposition by showing that out of fifty- ning‘on, robed as the Goddess of Liberty. 


eight names specified in last year’s cata- 
logue, fifty-four were residents of Cleve- 
land itself; three of places in Ohio nearer 
Cleveland than any co-educational college, 
and one of Washington, D. C., which is 
nhearerto Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn- 
Mawr, and other women’s colleges, than to 
any co-educational college except Swarth- 
more and Wesleyan. These young women 
have merely been enabled, through the 
existence of a local institution in Cleveland, 
to take a college course,which they would 
not otherwise have done. Inanother local 
institution attended by women, in answer 
to a recent inquiry as to how many would 
have taken a college course elsewhere, if 











| the Press will do its best to arouse it in 


Nation as showing a reaction against the at least 35 feet high. 


this one had not existed, only five per 
cent. answered in the affirmative. 


+++ 
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The mistake of the New York Nation 
shows the danger of generalizing from in- 
sufficient data. Before the conclusion can 
reasonably be drawn that the success of 
separate women’s colleges means a reaction 
against co-education, it must be shown, 
first, that these separate colleges have been 
preferred to co-educational ones in the 
same locality, and secondly, that the at- 
tendance of women at co-educational col- 
leges throughout the country is decreasing 
either absolutely or relatively. But the 

~ntrary is the fact. More women at- 

‘d co-educational colleges last year 
* before. Indeed, we think it will 
be % at the increase of students at 
thec. «cational colleges of the country 
will equal the total number of students at 
all the women’s colleges combined. Mean- 
while, the professors and teachers of the 
women’s colleges, almost ali of them co- 
educated, as a result of their experience 
express a very general preference for the 
co-educational over the separate system, 
and a regret that co-education cannot be 
universally adopted. 





—_————_c oo 


The New York Press began to demand a 
law authorizing the appointment of wom- 
en as factory inspectors in the first issue 
of its daily edition, and it is therefore glad 
to note that the Women’s Factory Inspec- 
tion act, passed last year, is working well, 
so far as it works at all. Such courageous 
women as Mrs. Bremmer, Miss Finn, Miss 
Early and Miss Lockwood, who are as- 
signed to New Y ork, have succeeded in get- 
ting into places that were badly in need of 
inspection, for the very reason that they 
were women; the proprietors saying to 
the inspector: ‘‘If you were a man I would 
kick you down stairs.” Hardly any men, 
even the brutal fellows who maltreat their 
employees as mere machines with no rights 
to a wholesome moral or physical environ- 
ment, would dare to attack a woman armed 
with the authority of the law, so the 
plucky women inspectors go almost every- 
where. 


++ 
se 





It is disagreeable, no doubt, to hear the 
bad and violent language with which the 
women inspectors are now and then as- 
sailed. For what they have to bear in this 
line, as well as for the other numerous 
petty annoyances to which they are sub- 
ject, they deserve not only the cordial but 
the active sympathy of the public. We 
are sure they have the former, and in case 
they need the latter in any specific issue 
with ‘prohibited and abhorrent forces,” 


their behalf. 





+o+ 
All lecture engagements for Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw should be made through her 
secretary, Lucy E. Anthony, 114 N. 11th 
Street, Philadelphia. No other person or 
bureau has authority to arrange for her. 


~~ a. 
-o+ 


Mrs. Livermore has just returned from 
Chautauqua, N. Y. Tostimulate some of 
her young friends she joined the Chautau- 
qua class of 1891 with them, and has gone 
through the required four years’ course of 
reading and study, graduating with them 
Aug. 19, and receiving her diploma. She 
was the orator of the day, delivering a 
lecture on ‘‘The True Aristocracy.” There 
were 4,000 graduates in the class of ’91, 
500 of whom received their diplomas at 
Chautauqua in person—the remainder, dis- 
tributed all over the United States, receiv- 
ing them by mail. 








2+ 
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The most beautiful feature of Vermont’s | 
centennial celebration, at Bennington, was 
the triumphal arch, a massive structure, 
In its lofty turret 
was a throne of gold and national colors, 
occupied by Miss Lillie Adams, of Ben- 


Just below, on the top arch, were 125 
little gir's, selected from the public 
schools, clad in pure white and with 
flowing hair, who sang patriotic songs ac- 
companiei by a cornet, a3 the parade 
passed beneath the archway. Below 
these the arm arche: were filled with 
maidens, bearing in their hands banners 
emblazoned in gold and colors with the 
various coats of arms of the States. At 
the banquet many notable ladies were 
present, and the tables were served in part 
by 300 young women in white. 

President Harrison closed his after- 
dinner speech by tendering his thanks to 








the ‘good women of Vermont” for ‘‘the 
grace and sweetnes: which their service 
and presence lent to the happy occasion.” 
‘*May I say to them,” he continued, ‘that 
the devoted services of their mothers and 
the courage and patience and helpfulness 
shown by the women in the great struggle 
for liberty cannot be too highly appreci- 
ated? It was an easier fate to march 
with bared breasts against the Hessians’ 
ramparts at Bennington than to sit in the 
lonely homestead awaiting the issue, with 
tearful eyes uplifted to God in prayer for 
those who perilled their lives for the cause. 
All honor to the New England mother, 
the queen of the New Eng'and home! 
[Applause.] There, in those nurseries of 
virtue and truth, have been found the 
strongest influences that have moulded 
your people for good and led your sons to 
honor.” [Great cheering. ] 


* 
“or 





But no New England mother, from Mol- 
lie Stark down, has, or ever had, any legal 
right to her children. ‘The Queens of 
the home’ who listened to President 
Harrison, and whose daughters graced the 
occasion, are, by the laws of Vermont, the 
political inferiors of the brutal and cruel 
Almy, whose hands are red with the blood 
of Christie Warden. If President Harrison 
had summoned that gathered host to a 
new battle for the equal rights of women, 
with a spirit such as animated General 
Stark, Vermont at its next great celebra- 
tion would record on its tall and beauti- 
ful monument another victory, with influ- 
ence wide as the world and permanent as 
the ages. 





*o-¢ 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., was 
educated in Washington Territory under 
woman suffrage. He is doing brave work 
in Boston for women and men alike. Last 
Sunday he called attention to gross mis- 
management and neglect in the public in- 
stitutions of Boston, especially in those 
for the relief of thesick or aged poor. Dr. 
Banks urges, as a means of reform, the 
appointment of women as members of the 
Board of Control. 
——0@+ 


A CO-EDUCATIONAL JUBILEE. 


Butler University, located at Irvington, 
near Indianapolis, Ind., is one of the lead- 
ing educational institutions in the State. 
It is under the auspices of the Christian 
denomination, is co-educational, and its 
new president, Prof. Scott Butler, is a man 
of broad views, who will continue the 
liberal policy of the University toward 





“women. 


It was at this University, some years 
ago, that Mr. James Leathers, a grandson 
of Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, advocated wo- 
man’s enfranchisement in his graduating 
oration, which was pronounced a brilliant 
effort, and was a matter of congratulation 
at the time. 

At the Bethany Park (Ind.) Assembly, 
Butler University held a day of reunion 
on Aug. 1. Faculty, graduates and stu- 
dents gathered en masse, and speeches and 
enthusiasm dominated the day. 

Rev. Chas. M. Fillmore, of Shelbyville, 
told of the success of Butler’s alumni. 
They fill positions of honor in every walk 
of life—the lawyer, the doctor, the farmer, 
the editor, the preacher, the merchant, and 
the soldier; and, when the occasion de- 
mands, Butler promises to furnish her 
share of men in the support of any worthy 
cause. 

Miss Kate Headley, of Danville, gave a 
history of the women of the college, and 
mentioned the places of honor and trust 
to which they had attained. ‘Weare sixty- 
one in all,” she said. ‘‘We are found car- 
rying the word of life to the savage, in 
promoting the teachings and institutions 
of the Nazarene. We are found in chief 
places, in great institutions of learning. 
We are found in the learned professions ; 
we are found among the masters of art. 
We are found among the queens of the 
home,—that chiefest bulwark of society. 
None of us have achieved great fame, but it 
may be said with equal emphasis that none 
of us have taken low stations, but, as years 
mature, one by one has taken her place in 
the rank of advanced thought and conduct, 
and is doing for the world that which is 
assigned to the pure and noble woman.” 

Miss India Martz, of Kokomo, told 
‘‘What Butler has Done for Women.” 
‘‘America’s women stand at the top, and 
to nothing can this be attributed but to 
their superior educational advantages. 
Butler’s founders were deciding a great 
question when they said that boys and girls 
should be educated together; they were 
expressing an opinion in advance of their 





time; that it was the opinion of wise men, 
succeeding years have proved. We are 
proud of the fact that Butler was among 
the first colleges to recognize these things. 
This is what Butler has done for women: 
she has given them their rights as far as it 
is in her power; she has loved her daugh- 
ters as her sons; she has sent forth from 
her classic halls, armed with their dainty 
ribbon-tied degrees, a host of young 


women as well equipped for life’s duties | 


as their brothers, and she has inspired 
many more with a desire for that culture 
of mind and heart that enables them to fill 
a true woman’s sphere.” F.M. A. 





SCHOOL ELECTION IN BAY CITY. 
Bay City, MicH., AUG. 14, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

The annual school election of this city 
was held Aug. 10. Dr. Sara B. Armstrong 
was elected to the board in the Ninth 
Ward. Sixty percent. of the votes in this 
and at least one other ward were cast by 
women. 

Miss Armstrong is an able young phy- 
sician, who has had superior practical ex- 
perience in educational matters. She is 
the first woman of the Bay City Board to 
be placed upon the committee of finance. 
She is also on the text-book committee. 
Mrs. Mary L. Doe is on the committees of 
high school and printing. Several men 
who have served two or more terms, are 
upon single and much less important com- 
mittees. 

Mrs. Doe, being the only woman upon 
the board whose term held over, made a 
heroic effort to secure a colleague. Two 
days before election she had tickets printed 
for Dr. Armstrong, in a neighboring city. 
She opened the polls of the Ninth Ward in 
due form, but no opposing ticket was pre- 
sented. Mrs. DeCosta was chosen inspec- 
tor. One of the party leaders of the ward, 
who was to have conducted the election 
campaign, was called out of the city and 
left his work in other hands. It was not 
done. He is opposed to women in any 
official position. His nominee had refused 
to vote at a previous election because the 
only candidate was a woman. This gen- 
tleman returned to the city in time to 
reach the polls just before closing. He 
was angry and would not vote for a wo- 
man. 

In the Fourth Ward, Mrs. Bettie L. 
Stonebraker acted as clerk, and in the 
Fifth, Mrs. Julia R. Parish as inspector. 

The dreadful question, ‘‘What will be- 
come of husband, baby and home if moth- 
er goes to vote?” was solved with perfect 
ease by a bright young workingman and 
his pretty wife, who came together to de- 
posit their votes, wheeling the baby in his 
cab as though it were a common occur- 
rence. Comment is unnecessary. 

MartTHA E. Roor. 
——_—_——_—_ + @ «—_____ 


INGHAM UNIVERSITY AND ITS ALUMNZ: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., AUG. 22, 1891. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A clipping from your paper, naming the 
indebtedness of Ingham University, has 
been copied far and wide, and is doing an 
injury, not only to one of the oldest edu- 
cational institutions for women, but also 
to the women who are working for it. So 
far as it goes, it is true, except that Mrs. 
Staunton lived seven years after transfer- 
ring it to the board of trustees, and the 
debt was nine years in accumulating. 

A college founded and carried on by 
women of such consecration and culture 
as the Ingham sisters, could not fail to 
impress their courage and energy upon 
their pupils, and to-day the alumnz of 
Ingham are endeavoring to do what the 
alumnz of no woman’s college have yet 
dared to undertake. They have assumed 
the responsibility of running the school, 
and intend to buy the claims against it. 

This fact is of interest, not only to all 
friends of higher education, but to those 
interested in the advancement of women. 
Many of the colleges for men are con- 
trolled by their alumni, but, as yet, Ing- 
ham is the first of the women’s colleges to 
undertake it. That her alumn# are pos- 
sessed of such indomitable energy and 
enthusiasm for their Alma Mater is evi- 
dence of the liberal culture there received, 
and of the generous and noble views by 
which the pupils of to-day are animated. 

A strong faculty is secured, and the 
prospects for this year are more encourag- 
ing than for years past. Before long, 
through women’s energy, we shall see 
Ingham take the place among educational 
institutions for women, which she held in 
her primal vigor. ALUMNA. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss CLARA I. HAREFORD has been ap- 
pointed a notary public for Clay county, 
Florida. 

ANNA M. Roruest, of Brooklyn, has 
just been granted a patent for an upper 
case treadle attachment for typewriting 
machines, 

REV. ELLA BARTLETT is lecturing in the 
western part of Wisconsin, and Mrs. Oella 
Brown, recently from Colorado, is in the 


eastern part, holding meetings on behalf 
of the State Woman Suffrage Association. 


Miss ELIZABETH P. GORDON, who has 
been the faithful secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. for several years, has 
resigned her position, and will take a much 
needed rest at Miss Willard’s home, in 
Evanston, [1]. 


SUE PIKE SANDERS, of Delavan, IIl., has 
been elected national president of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, G. A. R. In Gen- 
eral Order, No. 1, dated Aug. 10th, she 
‘accepts the sacred trust, and extends to 
the members of the Order her truest alle- 
giance.’’ Headquarters will be at Delavan, 
Ill. 


Miss Sopaice B. Wricut, of New 
Orleans, teaches free of charge a night 
school for working men and boys. This 
school numbers some fifty men and boys 
whose daily labors debar them from 
attending day schools. Miss Wright is a 
teacher by profession, and conducts a 
school called the Home Institute. She is 
a semi-invalid, and is often compelled to 
teach her night school, supported in her 
chair by pillows, yet she never wearies in 
well-doing. 

Miss MARION FosTER, the “‘little invalid 
artist” of New York, is at the Ocean 
House, Newport. Miss Foster is a niece 
of Secretary Foster of President Harrison’s 
Cabinet. She is looking up subjects from 
every State in the Union for her historical 
painting for the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
in 1893. Miss Foster proposes to put on 
canvas the most distinguished statesmen, 
senators and members of Congress, who 
will be in office in 1892 and 1893. The 
paintings, after the exhibition of the 
World’s Fair, will be returned to the 
capital. 


Mrs. FRANCES WOODRING has held the 
office of superintendent of a coal mine, at 
Ashland, Pennsylvania, since the death of 
her husband several years ago. She em- 
ploys 180 men, and is liked by them. At 
an early hour she appears at the head of 
the shaft, and she remains there until the 
men have all goneto work. She keeps a 
close supervision over the propping of the 
mine and the air supply, and is actively 
benevolent to the wives and families of the 
miners. Not a single accident has occurred 
in the mine since she assumed charge of 
it. 

Miss C. A. BAKER gave an interesting 
historical monograph before the Deerfield 
summer school upon “Esther Wheel- 
wright, an Indian captive from Wells, 
Me.”’ Miss Baker’s enthusiasm, in tracing 
the well-nigh lost threads of the lives of 
Deerfield captives in Canada has brought 
under her notice other lines of historical 
research. This paper will prove a valu- 
able contribution to the history of New 
England. Miss Baker told how this child 
of Puritan training went through the 
horrors of Indian captivity, and ended her 
days in the Ursuline sisterhood of Quebec, 
over whom she had been for several 
terms mother superior—incidents full of 
poetry, pathos and romance under Miss 
| Baker’s treatment. 

Mrs. Lucy Woop, of Barre, Vt., is the 
| oldest member of the Women’s Relief 
Corps to date. The National Tribune says: 
Mrs. Wood is 105 years old, having been 
born at Jaffrey, N. H., January 16, 1786. 
She was initiated into R. B. Crandall 
Corps, May 28,1891. Her father fought 
in the revolutionary war. Her husband 
was a soldier in the war of 1812, for which 
she has just been granted a pension. She 
had one son and several grandsons in the 
civil war, and she has eighteen great- 
grandchildren. Sheis a very busy, cheer- 
ful old lady, with an encouraging word 
for everybody. She is unable to find any 
glasses ‘‘old enough for her,” but is busy 
making holders of pieces of print and 
fiannel, which she sells to all who wish to 
buy. She is cared for by a daughter, 
Sophia Wood, who is seventy years of age, 
and who also will join Crandall Corps. 
Lucy Wood has been appointed depart- 
ment aide by C. A. H. Thompson, depart- 








ment president. 
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WOMEN AT BAY VIEW ASSEMBLY. 


‘‘Halloo, Bay View! Weare interested 
in all movements looking toward the social 
and moral improvement of the world, es- 
pecially those in which woman is recog- 
nized as a factor. Therefore we want you 
to tell our readers about the Bay Vie #, 
Mich., Assembly, and what proportion 
and kind of work woman has done there 
this year.” 

“I'm glad of this interest on your part, 
and of an opportunity to tell you all [ 
know.” 

“Thank you. First, has woman any 
considerable prominence on your plat- 
form?” 

‘In the university departments, English 
literature, kindergarten, sloyd, elocution, 
physical culture, shorthand and typewrit- 
ing, secretarial and Bible traiaing, primary 
normal Sunday school, conventional Ger- 
man, painting, pen drawing, china paint- 
ing, wood carving, these classes all have 
women instructors.” 

“Yes. How about the Assembly pro- 
gramme? Are there many women in the 
lecture course?” 

“Oh, if you but knew John M. Hall, the 
superintendent, a young Western man, 
who recognizes the rights of «oman as a 
human being and a sister of Jesus Christ, 
you would need no other answer. Twenty 
different wonen have been heard in lec- 
ture, council, scientific cookery, song, 
music and entertainments. This is a 
record-making assembly for woman.” 

‘Please particularize a little? Have the 
W. C. T. U. folks conducted a school of 
methods there this summer?” 

‘*Bay View has always been a favorite 
rallying place for these women. They 
have been warmly welcomed ona platform 
broad enough to hear every noble cause. 

The most beautiful public building on the 
grounds is their summer home. This year 
one of the most interesting and conspicu- 
ous of their workers, Mrs. Caroline B. 
Buell, national corresponding secretary, 
conducted the school of methods. She 
had daily charge of a ques:ion box, and 
gave lectures. She is a typical woman of 
this last decade of the nineteenth century. 
In personelle Mrs. Buell has a well-rounded 
physique, a face pure and benevolent, 
lighted with lovely black eyes, and framed 
with silvered hair. It is a pleasure to look 
at her, while listening to her persuasive 
voice and her pleas for ‘God and Home 
and Native Land.’ Health, heredity, 
social purity, economics, environments, 
etc., were among the themes discussed in 
the school. Among those whom she called 
to her aid was Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, 
‘mother of Ben Hur,’ who, though aged 
and crowned with silver,spoke with youth- 
ful energy and fire on woman's ballot. 

‘“‘Miss Florence Balgarnie, of London, 
gave an excellent address on W. C. T. U. 
Day. She dealt with practical issues, and 
illustrated her points in a luminous and 
telling manner. Especially interesting 
was her account of the work of the Wo- 
man’s Liberal Federation, one of the most 
useful of English societies, dealing with 
political matters. The present adminis- 
tration being opposed to the temperance 
cause, when about to enact a law which 
would have done great injury to the tem- 
perance movement, the ladies of this soci- 
ety went out in large numbers. They 
formed a procession two miles long, made 
speeches, and protested against the pro- 
posed action; and the goverament, strong 
as it is, had to give way. So long as men 
and women are banded together in this 
manner the administration cannot do in- 
jury to the temperance cause. Miss Bal- 
garnie is herself the strongest argument 
for the intellectual and physical enfran- 
chisement of women. She is above the 
medium height, full and strong of figure, 
with an intellectual and attra:tive face, 
and is a clever and entertaining speaker. 
She came to this country as a delegate 
from four societies to the Woman’s Coun- 
cil, last February.” 

‘*In these days of refreshing persistence 
to interpret the Bible literally on the wo- 
man question, was there any provision 
made to teach men to ‘eat bread in the 
sweat of their face?” 

“Now, I’m afra'd you are turning the 
key on such interpreters. Mrs. J. H. 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek Sanitarium, came 
out with a system of novel features, emi- 
nently practical in character, which amply 
demonstrated the excellence of scientific 
cookery. One man had his head com- 
pletely turned, and woe to his wife if she 
presents any more leavened bread to him. 
But as she was not here, he, of course, will 
become teacher, and if we only could stand 
behind the door and see him sweat over 
the necessary beating of that sort of bread- 
making! The women are enthusiastic over 
the knowledge gained, and the delicious 
dishes acquired.” 

‘*How would you characterize the musi- 
cal features?” 

“By the mere mention of some of the 
ladies who took part in presenting them. 
Mrs. Genevra Johnston Bishop stands first 
in the list of Chicago sopranos. Her name 








is synonomous with music of the highest 
order; Mrs. Jennie Hall Wade, of Brook- 
lyn, has rare gifts as an interpre er of the 
lyrical in music; Miss Bessie Doolittle, of 
Toledo, O , also showed rare talent as a 
soloist. The lady who accompanied these, 
Miss Lilla Grace Smart, of the Detroit 
Conservatory, showed herself an accom- 
plished musician.” 

‘*What lady artists did you have as en- 
tertainers ?” 

‘*Miss Mabelle Biggart, of Denver, who 
is at the head of the Polytechnic Institute 
in that city; Miss Laura Barden, of De- 
troit, a reader of great power and ability. 
She never failed to charm her aud ences, 
for, with a magnificent stage bearing and 
a grace born of genius, she immediately 
gained the sympathy of ber hearers and 
success crowned her every effort, as well in 
the ‘Ruggles’ Party,’ as in‘Bén Hur.’ Miss 
Ida Benfey, of New York, appeared in a 
costume appropriate to the period of 
Tennyson's poem, and made an ideal 
‘Elaine,’ her rendition being a sustained and 
finished work of art. She also gave ‘The 
Mill on the Floss,’ and ‘Adam Bede,’ the 
latter recital completely overpowering her, 
as she acted rather than recited. She is 
gifted with rare genius ani passes from 
one personag: to another with an ease 
which holds an audience closely. Miss 
Jessie L. Dalrymple, of Philadelphia, at 
once jumped into favor in the easy and 
natural manner in which she rendered her 
selections. 
tistic, and equally effective in pathos and 
humor. ‘Cicely and the Bears’ was an 


Her method is refined and ar- | 


exquisite bit of picturing, while the story | 


of ‘Tom Sawyer's Courtship’ was full of 
delicate comedy touches that one does 
not appreciate in the reading. Miss Dal- 
rymple discountenances the gross exag- 
geration manifested by artificial gestures, 
extreme inflections, and counterfeit tones, 
which so often pass current for these emo- 
tions, while her winsomeness and courtesy 
won for her many friends.” 

‘“*T wonder these Chautauqua assemblies 
don’t have a course of lectures relating to 
the principal readings of the C. L. 8. C.” 

“Bay View anticipated just such a ques- 
tion, and introduced this year what no 
other assembly has ever done,—a series of 
lectures for that very purpose, securing 
for their delivery that cultivated woman 
and winsome speaker, Miss Mary E. Beedy, 
of Chicago, who was a student for five 
years in England, of its historical, politi- 
cal and social life. She is a careful and 
discriminating observer and master of her 
subject, sitting before her audience and 
talking rapidly in a style soclearand simple 
as to attract large numbers to her lectures 
on ‘England of To-day.’ The purpose of 
these lectures is threefold: 1, To depict 
the political and social condition of Eog- 
land at the present time. 2, Through thus 
arousing interest in a foreign country to 
increase the interestinourown. 3, When 
English methods are better than ours to 
make suggestive comparisons that will 
jead to efforts for improving our own.” 

‘*Do children have a specially good time? 
that is, are there any provisions made par- 
ticularly for them?” 

“Every morning at eight o'clock they 
find a world of delight and instruction in 
their meetings, or primary normal work, 
directed by Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, of Phila. 
delphia, who, perhaps, has no superior as 
teacher and editor in primary Sunday- 
school work. The kindergarten school is 
taught by Miss Mary Lockwood, of the 
Michigan State Normal School, assisted 
by Miss Charlotte Earle. But Sloyd at- 
tracts greater attention, both among girls 
and boys. Their destructive senge is being 
developed into the constructive sense by 
the use of hammers, saws, and a variety of 
mechanical tools. Miss Meri Toppelius, 
the teacher in charge, is meeting with phe- 
nomenal success, her room being entirely 
filled ; many pupils are turnedaway. This 
department of the Summer University, 
although a new feature, is one of the most 
useful and attractive. Miss Toppelius, 
unlike most foreigners, likes American 
children. She isa Finn, the daughter of 
an officer in the Finnish army, and the 
niece of the great patriotic poet Toppelius, 
who forty years ago fired the hearts of the 
Finns, and so aroused the patriotic devo- 
tion of the women that they all set to work 
to advance the welfare of their nation. 
She says the Sloyd system, though invented 
by a Finn, was improved by the Swedes, 
was thoroughly engrafted on the Swedish 
schools, and goes to the world as a Swed- 
ish gift.” 











good idiomatic English, with great volu- 
bility. Her lectures are given standing, 
walking, sitting, orlyingdown. Whether 
sounding the war cry of the desert, sing- 
ing Bedouin love songs in the tent, chant- 
ing the Moslem call to prayer from the 
minaret top, or dressed in Oriental cos- 
tumes, varied according to the subject of 
the lecture, she is an immense success. 
Thousands who heard her understand the 
Bible better by this unique and unrivalled 
exponent of life in Palestine.” 

“Goon. Bay View is growing on me. 
What other record has woman made?” 

‘Last year a new department was iatro- 
duced called the Woman’s Council, which 
proved an instant success under the illus- 
trious ‘Marion Harland,’ and that sweet 
singer, Margaret E. Sangster. These same 
leaders were continued this year. Several 
hundred women and a few men gathered 
promptly at four o'clock, in the auditoriam, 
to listen to papers from Mrs. Terhune on 
‘Leaven,’ ‘In Re John’ and ‘Mary Wash- 
ington, a Study’; and to Mrs. Sangster on 
‘The Well-Equipped Woman,’ ‘The Girl 
with One Talent,’ and ‘The Open Secret of 
Success.’ These lectures of Mrs. Sangster 
were unwritten, and delivered in a simple 
and unassuming manner characteristic of 
this accomplished woman. Open discus- 
sion followed all the lectures, freely par- 
ticipated in by the many bright women 
conspicuously present at this assembly. 
The social event of the season was the re- 
ception given these two leaders at Loud 
Hall, the headquarters of the Summer 
Schools, by the charming Mrs. H. M. 
Loud, assisted by Miss Louise Jones and 
others.” 

**Well. what else?” 

“The Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has been holding a summer Bible 
School for its officers and members. About 
fifty of them came, and they have attended 
strictly to busi: ess, exerting a wholesome 
and conservative influence upon the young 
people all about. A department of phys- 
ical culture was carried on under Miss 
Evelyn MacDougal, of Hillsdale College. 
Miss Corabel Tarr is at the head of the 
school, and one of the international secre- 
taries. Another one, Miss Nettie Dunn, 
of Kansas City, Mo., discussed the organ- 
ization, giving much-needed information 
in a platform address on their ‘Day.’ 

‘Just one more. Much of the excellent 
work done by woman at Bay View is that 
in English literature by Miss M. Louise 
Jones, of the Kansas State Normal, and 
for twelve years one of the two lady super- 
intendents of public schools. The mem- 
bers of her class in Shikespearean trag- 
edy have had nothing so uplifting in all 
their lives as that which she has critically 
and yet sweetly given. A profound stu- 
dent of the great master-mind of the world, 
she has been, also, a close observer of the 
tragedies of common life, so that, while 
imparting comprehensive ideas as to the 
technique of the drama, she has been to 
each of her class a preacher of righteous- 
ness. 

““Good-by. Call me up next year, and I 
will record one or two more departments 
promised,—a School for Writers, and an 
Observers’ Class for children, in animals 
and the flora of this region. If I have 
time, I will tell you of the college girls 
and teachers who are waiters in the dining- 
room at the hotels, and of many women 
prominent in the ten days’ Missionary Con- 
ference. This year Burma, Bul$aria and 
India were represented by women from 
these respective fields.” F. J. B. 

Morenci, Mich. 
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LADIES HELPING LADIES. 


Miss M. A. Biggs, of London, England, 
writes: 


It has often struck me as a great want, 
that with all the organizations existing 
for the relief of the poor, there is one 
class for which very little has been done. 
Poor ladies are precisely those whom 
ladies more fortunate could best assist in 
ways which intelligence and tact might 
devise. Many are, no doubt, willing to 
give such help, but from lack of some in- 
termediary which should introduce them 
to those needing their kindness, it fails to 
reach its objects, while those who need 
assistance remain ignorant of the exist- 
ence of their would-be friends and help- 
ers. I propose to furnish some remedy 
for this by receiving the names of poor 
ladies desiring assistance of some kind, 
and of those who are willing to give it, 
with the object of putting them into com- 
munication with each other. It is not neces- 
sary that such assistance should always 
be of a pecuniary nature, though I should 
not object to transmit such, on the part of 





| donors, to any particular recipient, and 


“Is there anything more I ought to | 


know ?” 
“Mrs. Lydia (von Finkelstein) Mount- 


| means, 


ford has made an undeniable hit in four | 


remarkable tableaux. The lady is a blonde 
of Amazonian proportions, with a carriage 
that a queen might envy, somewhat cos- 
mopolitan, born of Slavonic parentage in 
Jerusalem, ‘a naturalized citizen of the 
United States,’ married to an Englishman, 
with a home in India. What her vernac- 
ular tongue may have been we know not, 
but she speaks six languages, including 





gifts in money for general purposes of as- 
sistance would always be welcome. Other 
however, will readily suggest 
themselves by which ladies may benefit 
others in poorer circumstances, by gifts 
of clothes, etc., or by the hospitality of 
their homes. One lady, residing at Vent- 
nor, has already signified her willingness 
to invite to her house poor governesses or 
others, whose own means would not allow 
them to enjoy seaside or country rest. I 
should be glad to hear of others disposed 
to follow so good an example. Much 
good might be done in the same way by 
adies resident in London, willing to offer 
a free temporary home to ladies unable to 


| other. 


pav for thelr own board and lodging, 
while studying fora profession or learning 
a re wvunerative calling. No case can well 
be harder than that of one, who, even if 
the fee for her instruction be provided, 
cannot afford to wait, and is, therefore, 
obliged to take up the first ill-paid and un- 
congenial work at which she can earn a 

pittance. without the chance of rising to 
anything better. To a poor lady thus | 
situated, no kindness could seem greater | 
than an invitation to stay, during the time | 
of study or training, in the house of an- | 
Not every person would be will- 


; ing to receive as an inmate a perfect | 
| Stranger, but some few might be found, 


without family ties, who. for the sake of 
companionship, or the luxury of doing 
good, might be willing to extend such 
hospitality to those in real want. I pro- 
pose that those who are able and willing 
to give assistance should form themselves 
into a society, the members of which | 


| should state expressly wha: kind of help | 


| they wish to give, and hold themselves 





ready to give it if asked, subject to such 
conditions as they themselves shall lay 
down. The object will be to facilitate 
communication between those desirous of 
giving help, and those needing it; so as to | 
put the former in the way of bestowing 
their kindness where it will be most 
needed, and bringing the latter within 
reach of the friends who can best assist 
them. I hope that through seme such | 
means the friendless may feel that their 
very loneliness will be the means of rais- 
ing up frienda t» them, and the benevolent | 
that the kindness of heart, wich too often 
runs to waste, need no longer do so for 
lack of pro.er direction. [ shall be glad 
to hear from anyore interested. Com- 
munications may be addressed to me, 


| Miss M A. Biggs, 19 Notting Hill-square, 
| London, W. 
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A GOOD WORD FOR MEN. 


A newspaper man on the Brooklyn | 
(N. Y.) Times sympathizes with the man | 
left at home, whose wife is out of town, | 
and ‘‘who, whatever he does, wherever he | 
is, looks a little wistfully at oth-r men, 
whose wives »nd children are with them.” | 
He deplores th» habit of would-be wits | 
who for years have hinted at the gay life 
of the man thus disenthralled, and have 
described in comic terms his disgust at the 
close of the season, and the return of the | 
family. ‘‘We are led to infer,’”’ he says, 
‘*the wholesale breaking of marriage oaths 
—nothing less.” Tnis, he holds, is a slan- 
der on his feillow-men. That sinning is 
sadly frequent he admits, but he asks: 

‘Why cannot we add, speaking the 
whole truth, that the summer flitting of 
wives is a source of danger and sin to weak 
men, but that the true metal rings all the 
clearer for the absence? The summer 
parting, the old practice of letter-writing 
resumed, the unexpected trips into the 
country ‘to see Jane,’ the joy of all con- 
cerned when the city home is homelike 
again with the wanderer back — these 
things bring back into marriage something 
of the spirit of courtship. Why should 
anyone be ashamed to think so well of his | 
fellows as to know that this is true?” 
ee - 


PITH AND POINT. 











No man becomes a saint in his sleep.— 
Carlyle. 

Knowledge is the hill which few may 
hope to climb; duty is the path that all | 
may tread.—Lewis Morris. 

Words are things; the smallest drop of 
ink, falling like dew upon a thought, pro- 
duces that which will make thousands, 
perhaps millions, think.— Byron. 

To the query, ‘‘What have women to do | 
with politics?” the best answer generally 
is, ‘‘Politics have so much to do with | 
women.’’— Westminster and Lambeth Ga- 
zette. 

True patriotism and national recognition | 
will never sully the fair name or honorable | 
character of any Christian woman. Wom- 
en would attend the polls with the same | 
impunity they do the rallies and national | 
celebrations.— Western Rural. 


To him whose elastic and vigorous 
thought keeps pace with the sun the day 
is a perpetual morning. It matters not 
what the clocks say, or the attitudes and 
labors of men. Morning is when I am 
awake and there is a dawn in me.— 
Thoreau. 

Let us labor strenuously to convince the 
rising generation of girls—the girls who 
are to win our cause for us, if it is ever to 
be won—that woman suffrage means noth- 
ing else than the legal right to express an 
effectual opinion on questions of interest 
toevery intelligent woman. Whether that 
woman be a physician, or a leader of 
society, or a sheltered house-mother, mat- | 
ters not a whit; she need give up no iota | 
of her habits of life to be a suffragist and, | 
later, a voter.— Dorothy Lundt. 


Faith is truly alight in the soul, but it is 
a light which shines only upon duties, and 
not upon results and events. It tells us 
what is now to be done, but it does not 
tell us what is to follow, and accordingly 
it guides us but a single step at a time, 
and when we take that step under the 
guidance of faith, we advance directly into 
a land of surrounding shadow and dark- 
ness. Like the patriarch, Abraham, we 
go, not knowing whither to go, but only 








| Miran, poetess; 


that God is with us. In man’s darkness, 
we nevertheless walk and live in God's 
light—a way of living blessed and glo. 
rious, however mysterious it may be to 
human vision.—T. C. Upham. 
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A QUEER BUSINESS. 


A great English editor, Mr. Henry La- 
bouchere, tells of an advertisement that 
appeared recently in one of the London 
papers, which read as follows: 

BIRCH RODS.—Small and bandy, 1s., 
by post, well packed. Ida Weston, care of 
Mrs. Taylor, 8 Hawthorn Terrace, Canter- 
bury. 

This was such a strange advertisement 
that Mr. Labouchere thought he would 
inquire into it, and so he sent to Miss 
Weston a note, requesting her to send him 
a birch rod as advertised, and enclosing 
the necessary shilling. Shortly the rod 
arrived, and with it a note from Miss 
Weston to this effect: 

‘*Miss Weston encloses one rod herewith. 
It must be steeped in water to restore its 
supp!eness.and the handle may be wrapped 
in ribbon. Miss Weston advertises at a 
loss, but with a view to restore the rod, 
and reform the present ‘untamed’ race of 
English boys and girls.” 

Just think of it! Making a regular 
business of selling birch rods to make 
boys better. How would the boys of this 
country like that, and would they agree 
with my informant that this lady is 
engaged ina great and glorious work ?— 
Harper's Young People. 
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MRS. PRESIDENT POLK. 





EN ROUTE IN ILLINOIS, AUG. 18, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk, who died 
recently at Nashville, Tenn., aged nearly 
eighty-elght years, was a woman of de- 
cided strength of character, and would 
have been a leader, had she lived in the 
present seething days. She was my val- 
ued and revered friend, made such in 1881, 
when I first went South. My first act of 
reciprocity between the sect’ons was rais- 
ing a fund in that year from Northern and 
Southern women alike, to put the portrait 
of this representative Southern lady into 
the White House. All the presidents’ 


| wives ought to bethere. Why are they not? 


Congress should be asked to do this. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
e+ 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


According to the Christian Leader, Mrs. 
Pease-Nichol, widow of the distinguished 
professor of astronomy at Glasgow, was 
the pioneer woman in politics. She is now 
in her eighty-fourth year. 

Four women writers have a share in the 
honors awarded by the Institute of France 
this year: Mlle. Marcel, novelist; Mme. 
Jules Samson, educational writer; Mlle. 
and Mme. Carette, bio- 
graphical and historical essayist. 

Fraulein Knutson was lately chosen 
cantor, organist, and bell-ringer in a little 
town named Holland, near Gothenburg, 
in Sweden, by a great majority of votes. 
Petitions were presented to the king to 
declare the election invalid, but he has 
confirmed it. 


The German Empress, who takes the 





| greatest interest in old Schleswig-Holstein 


wood carving, has accepted a present from 
Frau von Rumohr, of Rundhof,in Angein. 
This consists of a beautifully carved chest, 


| with pictures from the Bible, the work of 


a young and talented carver from the 


| neighboring village of Stangheck. 


Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, who has 
been for ten years professor at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory of Music, has accepted 
a professorship at the Royal Academy of 
Music, at London. At a meeting of the 


| principal English residents, at Brussels, it 


was resolved to present to her an illumi- 
nated address, at a social gathering to be 
held in her honor. : 

A valuable addition has been made to the 
resources of Girton college, in a prize 
founded by Claude G. Montefiore, in 
memory of his late wife, a certificated 
student in honors of the college. The 
prize, which is called the Therese Monte- 
fiore memorial prize, consists of the 
annual interest of $8500. Itis to be given 
yearly, to a student of not less than three 
or more than four years’ standing, who 
shall have obtained a first class in one of 
the triposes of the university of Cam- 
bridge, and who, at the time of election, 
shall be intending to follow either teach- 
ing or the medical profession, or to pursue 


| some specific literary or scientific work. 


Mme. P. O. Ivaschintzeff has obtained 
ministerial permission to establish a wom- 
an’s commercial school in St. Petersburg. 
Women and young girls seeking admission 
must produce certificates that they have 
completed full courses in the ordinary 
women’s gymnasia, or in the provincial 
colleges for the daughters of the nobility. 
The curriculum will extend over two 
years, ocludes instruction by qualified 
teache id professors, in financial and 
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commercial calculation, the routine duties 
of the counting house, commercial cor- 
respondence, commercial law, general 
knowledge of the national products, com- 
mercial geography, political economy, a 
thorough knowledge of English, French 
and German, and plain caligraphy. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


We do not know anything for a person 
to do but just “peg along,’ doing the 
things that offer, and, if necessary, re- 
gretting them next day. It is our way, 
and everybody’s. 


Dr. Dio Lewis says: ‘If I were leaving 
home forever, and wanted to say to my 
daughter the one most important thing, it 
would be this, ‘Lie straight in bed.’” He 
was thinking about the health of the body, 
but since body, mind, and soul are depen- 
dent upon one another, to a larger degree 
than we are apt to think, we should aim 
also at the health of the soul, and each of 
us should strive, with all our God-given 
powers, to go through this world ‘‘bearing 
the white flower of a blameless life.” I 
would have you in full possession of 
‘‘self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-con- 
trol,”’ which three alone, says Tennyson, 
*‘Jead man to sovereign power.” I would 
have you imbued with that courage which 
finds in defeat only a new incentive, and 
which, conscious of the God within and 
without, rises to the greatness of life’s 
ever increasing possibilities. I would 
have you so bound to progress, that, Web- 
ster-like, ‘constitution used up,” you 
would still go on living on the ‘‘by-laws.” 
But, possessing all these elements of 
strength, we yet lack one very great one, 
if we have not supreme faith in the ulti- 
mate triumphal outcome of all human life! 
—Mrs. Graham to her Training-School. 

Ap important meeting of the lady man- 
agers of the World's Fair is to be held in 
Chicago, Sept. 2. The question of the 
opening of the fair on Sundays is to be 
discussed. The reasons that would open 
a museum of art on Sunday would keep 
the fair open on the day when the leisure- 
less thousands of the city and country 
surrounding can visit the vast, artistic,edu- 
cational, world-blending show. Let the 
liquor sellers’ places be closed and extra 
help be provided; but let not the throng- 
ing masses of visitors be left with nowhere 
to go between church services. Many 
Europeans and South Americans, who will 
visit Chicago, will receive a great object- 
le:son in orderly observance of Sunday in 
the quiet ways of United States crowds at 
a great exhibition on Sundays. 








Spaniards | 


or Mexicans, accustomed to Sunday bull | 


fights, and Frenchmen who like roulette 
on Sunday, may miss these diversions of 
their homes; the women should certainly 
see to it that only temperance drinks are 
he grounds 


The friends of the School of Applied 





Ethics. which has been in session during 
the pas* six weeks at Plymouth, Mass., 
and closed Jast week, are gratified with 
the results. The elaborate programme 


issued 


of « con 


religions, and 
was carried out with a few 


mies, history of 
»per, 


ethics p 


in June, covering the departments | 


slight changes. The twenty-four instruc- 
tors who lectured before the schoo] in- | 


cluded thirteen professors from eight of 
our leading colleges and univereities. In 
addition to the regular course of instruc- 
tion, 
livered to 


clergymen 


large audiences by leading 
of different denominations. 
Lengthy reports of the lectures have ac- 
quainted the public with the nature of the 


Sunday afternoon lectures were de- | 


work dene at Plymouth, and madea favor- | 


able impression. The experiment has 
been a success. The highly intelligent 
class of students who attended the lectures 
expressed satisfaction with the work of 
the school in a resolution unanimously 
passed on the closing day. 

A shocking crime was lately reported 
from Warsaw to the London Times. A 
boy. ten years of age, a Pole, had been 


struck by a ball thrown by the daughter | 


of a General Ponzereff, and had, as a 
child might be expected to do, thrown 
the ball back at the girl. For this offence 
the boy was arrested, and by the orders of 
General Gourko, the governor-general of 
the province, condemned to receive 
twenty-five lashes. ‘This brutal sentence 
Was carried out to the seventh stroke, 
when the child fainted. The police doctor 
and others present declared that it would 
be dangerous to torture the child further, 
aud they appealed to Gourko to remit the 
remainder of the punishment. That mis 
Creant. who figures in history as ‘‘the hero 
of the Shipka Paas,” insisted upon having 
the remaining eighteen blows given to the 
child, and the murderous outrage was 
completed. We have not heard, and do 
uot expect to hear, that this cowardly sav- 
age has received the punishment he merits. 
He is, probably, still high in the favor of 


| the 


the czar, and proud of his infamy. A | 


woman-flogging Austrian once received 
his deserts at the hands of an English mob. 


| 


But we venture to say that the ‘‘hero” of 
the Shipka Pass is too abject a coward ever 
to risk himself on English soil. 


++ 
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HUMOROUS. 


An old negro preacher divided his ser- 
mon into two parts: ‘*Fust, all de things 
in de text; seconi, all de things not in de 
text; and, bredren, we’ll wrastle wid de 
second part fust.” 


‘*The word No will blight my life; Yes 
will make me walk with my head in the 
skies,”’ said Pillsbury to his best girl. “It 
would be too bad to blight your life, so I 
won’t say No,” she said. ‘‘And you will 
say?” ‘I'll say Nay.”—Truth. 

A clergyman, whose peculiarities of 
preaching were proverbial, and who was 
blessed with a temper of great value, was 
one day told by a parishioner that he did 
not like his sermons. 
man, *‘Ido not wonder at it; I don’t like 
them much myself.” 


Three conceited wits passing along a 
country road meet an old farmer. First 
Wit —Good-taorrow, Father Abraham. 
Second Wit—Good-morrow, Father isaac. 
Third Wit—Good-morrow, Father Jacob. 





**Well,”’ said the old | 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 





Old Farmer—Ii am neither Abraham, Isaac | 
nor Jacob, but Saul, the son of Kish, who | 
went out to seek his father’s asses; and | 


lo, here I have found them. 


An elder child taught the younger child, 
who could not speak, this little panto- 
mimic action. He said: ‘When I say ‘Who 
is a good boy?’ you point to me; when I 
say ‘Who is a bad girl?’ you point to your- 
self.” When this little trick was perfect 
Master Tom showed it off, but was sur- 
prised at the execration and shouts of dis- 
gust from the reat of the brothers and sis- 
ters, who very properly helped to protect 
and revenge their little sister by consider- 
able chaff. 


So grand and extended a view is enjoyed 
from the piazza of one of the Catskill 
hotels that a first sight of it never fails to 
bring from the on-looker exclamations of 
delight and wonder. A little girl, too 
young to understand what this much- 
talked-of ‘‘view” meant, had evidently a 
vague idea of what it was that lay beyond 
the piazza railings, and was so much gazed 
at and talked of by her elders. One day 
she ran in great concern to her little 
brother, who was clambering about the 
piazza, and cried, ‘‘O Teddy, do get down,” 
pulling at the child's ekirts: ‘‘J’s so ‘fraid 
you'll fall into the view !’— Harper's Drawer. 
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Gnpgcties, Lectures au Letters 


ame OFF as 


WENDELL PHILLIPS 


Second Series. Cloth, $2.50. 
Uniform with the First Series. 


Crown §Svo. 


CONTENTS: 
The Right of Petition. Letter toGeorge Thompson 
Cotton, the Corner-Stone of Slavery. 
Irish Sympathy with the Abolition Movement. 
Welcome to George Thompson. Kossuth 
Crispus Attucks, 
Sutlrage for Women. 


Capital Punishment. 
Woman’s Rights and Woman’: Duties 
The Eight-Hour Movement. The 

The Foundation of the Labor Movement. 
Labor Question. The Maine Liquor Law. 
s Calm View of Ti 


Chinese. 


The 
Review of Dr. Crosby 
Letter from Naples. 

Address to Boston Schoo) Children. 

The Old South Meeting-House, 

Bible and the Church. The Pulpit. 
Christianity a Battle, not a Dream. 

The Puritan Principle and John Brown. 
The Education of the People. 

The Scholar in a Republic. The Lost Arts. 
Danie! O'Connell. Tributes to Theodore Parker 
Francis Jackson. Abraham Lincoln. 
Helen Eliza Garrison. William Lloyd Garrison. 

,tiurriet Martineau, 


Fi mperance. 


The 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HORACE MANN 
Containing the Life of Horace Mann by his 
wife, and Lectures and Reports, Essays and 
Miscellaneous Papers, edited by his son, GEORGE 
CoMBE MANN. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $12.50 per set net. 
per volume net. Volumes sold separately. 


$2.50 


The previous edition of Mr. Mann’s works has 
been enlarged by the addition of a large amount of 
material, including the Eighth Report (omitted 
from the previous volumes), copious extracts from 
Common School Journal, and numerous 
orations and addresses on Education, together with 
an excellent review of Mr. Mann’s life and works, 
from the Revue Pedugogique. These volumes are 
submitted to the public with the conviction that 
after the lapse of half a century their words will 








$100 REWARD. 8100, 


The readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
will be pleased to learn that there is, at 
least, one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that 
is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a conetitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, there- 
by destroying the foundation of the dis- 
ease, and giving the patient strength by 
building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors 
have so much faith in its curative powers 
that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for 
list of testimonials. Address 

F. J. CHENEY & €O., Toledo, O. 

BG Sold by Druggists, 75c. 





Reduced Rates of Fare 


FOR ROUND TRIP TICKETS ON ACCOUNT OF 
SUMMER 


Vacation EXcursions 


On sale June ist to September 30th, and 
good until October 3ist, 1891, 


FROM BOSTON TO THE 


Popular Resorts of New England, 
New York and Canada. 


Introducing local excursions to places in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The only line running Quick Trains, Superb Equip- 
ment and Through Cars via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FROM BOSTON TO 


Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Niagara Falls 


—AND VIA— 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


FROM BOSTON TO 


West Port, Port Henry, Plattsburgh, Bran- 
don, Burlington, St. Albans, Adi- 
rondacks and Montreal. 


SUMMER EXCURSION BOOK, 


Giving information in regard to routes, rates of fare 
and list of Hotels and Boarding Houses, can be obtained 
at the Company's office, 250 Washington Street, and 
mailed free on application to 
J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass, Agent, Boston, Mass. 





The Reasons for It, 


‘There are many reasons why the name of Mme. 
“PINAULT” should be joined with that of 
“BEAUTY” in the manner shown below. 

Thousands of the finest and most fascinating 








ladies in the land bless her for the knowledge and 
resources which have enabled them to preserve for | 


vears theirFair Vomplexion andcharm of Feature. 


E 
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Library edition, five volumes, | 


still offer a guide and an inspiration to wards the noble | 


work of raising humanity to the capacity of self- 
government. 


THE STRUGGLES OF THE NATIONS | 


The Principal Wars, Battles, Sieges and 
Treaties of the World, 

By 8. M. BURNHAM. Author of “Limestone and 
Marbles: Their History and Uses,” “Precious 
Stones in Nature, Art and Literature.” 2 vols. 
Cloth. $6 per set. 

This work is a condensed history of all countries, 
both ancient and modern, that have a record en- 
graved or printed. The object of the author has 
been to place before the general reader in a plain 
and concise form, without any attempt at rhetorical 
eflect, the leading events in the history of the prin- 
cipal nations of the globe, and the struggles they 
passed through in order to secure and maintain a 
national existence, an end rarely, if ever, secured 
except by a conflict of arms. An extended appendix 
gives a list of the most important battles, sieges 
and treaties, with their dates, according to recog- 


nized chronology, and the value of the work is en- | 


hanced by a complete index. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and sent postpaid on receip 
of price. Catalogues free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


10 Milk St., Boston. 


ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art studente 
especially adapted for this work. STREETER & 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 
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Many sensible women object 


fying Preparations for the Face and Features, | q 
| waist to knee. 


because such use is palpable to the eyes of their 
friends. Lut the PARISIAN TOILET RE- 
QUISITES made by Mme. PINAULT are posi- 
tively non-detectable in any kind of light by 
night or day. 

They beautify while they benefit the skin, the 
hair, the teeth, and add a charm to every feature 
on which womanly beauty depends. 

Mme. PINAULT’S motto is, ““PHYSICIAN, 
HEAL THYSELF.” She constantly uses her 
own preparations, and invites the inspection and 
judgment of her customers. 

Ladies are invited to a FREE 
Parlors, No. 53 Temple Place. If you cannot 
call, send for circular. Remember the number, 


MME. PINAULT, 


(Late of Paris) 

53 Temple Place, Boston. 

KCENICS iecressiient gine 
ness, jonat — ng 0 0 ed it 
VER rier oe uss latter tes 
od | LLS itl P25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The beet and most re- 
WINE OF COCA SERVE. TONt¢ ane 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 


liable BRAIN AND 
SOUTHERN TEXAS. 








| The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 


Take ele- | 


CorraA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


FOSTER & STEUART, 
Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


to using Beauti- | jow neck, long or short slec 


} will send that 


three lengths to each size, as follows: 


TRIAL at | 





A BONANZA FOR WRITERS | 


The Co-operative 


LITERARY PRESS. 








The Co-operative Literary Press is an Agency de- 
signed to furnish, for simultaneous publicati:n in | 
periodicals in all parts of the world, a literary service, | 
consisting of Short. Stories, Serials, Special 
Correspondence, Interviews, Sketches, Ke- 
says, Domestic and Educational Writing. 

Articles published through this co-operative system 
reach a circulation far greater than that of the most 
Popular hewspaper or magazine in the world, 

The Co-operative Literary Press offers to criticise. 
edit and place manuseript for the author, and wiil 
undertake every sort of work between author and 
publisher. 

A letter of advice, covering the demands of the day, 
moral responsibility of authors, methods of literary 
work, choice of titles, influence with editors, and 
qualitications for authorship, will be sent free of 
charge to any contributor on application, All manu- 
seript will be promptly examined, and, if not placed, 
wii] be returned to author, if accompanied by return 
postage. For further information address 


The Co-operative Literary Press, 
59 A, AMES BUILDING, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LESSONS 
Stenography 


AND 


Type-Writing 
FREE, 


In the next number of 


TheBusiness Woman's Journal 


will be commenced a course of lessons in Shorthand, 
to be conducted by a practical stenographer and law 
reporter of 12 years’ experience. 

See particulars of WOMAN’S BUSINESS COL. 
LEGE and Premium Offers in July No. of Busines 
Woman's Journal. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 











Single Copies 15 Cents. 
MARY F. SEYMOUR PU3. CO, 
38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


WOMAN : 
HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. 


Every Woman should have a copy of this ex- 
ceedingly Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Addreas 


W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 

N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
tpiendid Book, “ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZE DINNERS,” free! Two very desirable books 
for only $1.00. 


Dress Reform. 


Combination waist and drawers, well made and 
good material, bust measure from 30 to 40 inclusive, 











Plain | 


m and tucks on legs, high neck, finished 


With Mamburg....ccccees ° Tc. 
Hamburg ruilie and tucks on legs, square neck 

front, finished with Hamburg ......e.e+e. 0-01.00 
Iiamburg ruffle and tucks on legs, pointed neck, 

finished with wide Hamburg ....cccccccscsscvee 1.50 
Low neck, with Hamburg ruffle tucks and Hame- 

burg Fulile O” LEMS. ccc ccoccccccveccsccececcsccss Mote 


Either of the above may have torchon lace instead 
of Hamburg at same price. 

Ladies’ Combination Gauze Under Suits, high or 
ves, all sizes, each, #3. 
In ordering send bust measure and length from 


MRS. A. T. FOGG, 


194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Whittier Souvenir Spoon 


(Patent applied for). 








We have originated and are introducing a Sou- 
venir Syfoon designed in honor of America’s greatest 
living poet, 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


representing respectively Mr. Whittier’s head in 
relief, his Amesbury home, and “The Captain's 
Well,” made famous by an incident of a century 
ago in one of his recent poems. Each Spoon will 
bear Mr. Whittier’s autograph in fac-simile. They 
are made in sterling silver only, of good weight. 
We feel sure that it will meet the approval of his 
many friends throughout the nation. We append 
the following letter from}]Mr. Whittier: 
DANVERS, 12TH MO.,22, 1890, 





DEAR FRIEND :— 

Iam pleased with the idea of the spoon, and 
hope it will please my friends generally. I shall 
speak for four of them. I am truly thy friend, 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


They will be sold singly or in sets, as follows: 


Tea Spoons.......++.++ 
. gold bow 
Orange Spoon... .....+ 
™ “ gold bowl ........ 





The price of spoon having head in relief will be 
$1.00 extra, sent prepaid on receipt of price to any 
address. For five cents additional we will ensure 
safe delivery. Address, 


li. G. HUDSON, Amesbury, Mass. 





BOARD IN 





NEW YORK CITY. | 


The Elsworth, | 


56 and 61 East 11th St., 3 doors from B’dway | 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable 
prices. Location central to largest retail stores and 
praces of amusement. Addreas Mrs. E. NORTON 


EDUCATIONAL. 





PREPARATION FOR THE 


INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 


IS A SPECIALTY AT 


Chauncy-Hall School, 


593 Boylston Street, Boston, 


(very near the Institute). Reference is made to 


the Institute Faculty. 
All the Institute courses of study are open to 
both sexes. 


COWLES “iairnioad, Bo Ronan 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instractors, 


P e ERNEST i. MAJOR, 
BBOTT GRAVES, .ENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, De.ia C, RICH. 


This well-establish chool opens October Ist. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisiax. 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The 5h year of this Famiiy and Day School for Boys 
and Girls will begin on Wednesday, September 16, 1891, 
Prepares for College, Scientific school and Business, 
and gives especial attention to character building. 

For further information and Catalogue, address 

ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 














THE WILL AND THE WAY STORIES. By 

Jessie Benion FF emont. Imo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Fremont is always a fascinating writer, but 
never more so than when she touches upon scenes and 
incidests in the great West, when, with her gallant 
husband, she lived through experiences that tested her 
personal courage, quick wit and sound sense as few 
women’s have been tried. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. By 

Salile Joy White. 12mo., 75 cents. 

“The very tone of the volume is inspiriting, while its 
practical sugge-tions are such as every ambitious girl 
who secks a business opening will always be thankful 
for.”"—Chicago Herald, 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING By Mar- 
tha S. Hussey, teacher of Reading In the Girls’ Latia 
School, Boston. 12mo, 75 cents, 

“Miss Hussey’s little book will give inspiration and 
practical assistance \o teachers of every grade. In our 
own work we have found it invaluable,’—A. A. Shute 
and C. Murray, Boston Normal School. 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN, 
ney. 8 
$1.7 


By Margaret Sid- 
vo, beautifully illustrated, Cloth, $2.25; boards, 






“Margaret Sidney never appears to better advantage 
than when telling a story teat has as a background 
a hearty, hea thy, true family.”—oston Budget, 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year-Book for 
Girls. By Annie a. Ryder. $1.0; gilt edges, $1.25, 
The best book of daily readings for girls and young 

women, . 


SCHOOL AND PLAYGROUND. By Howard 
t le, F pute Voulssun, Kate U pson Clark, and others, 

2mo, $1.2, 

Each or e of the stories in this volume is a gem. They 
are stories that appeal to the nobler qualities in boys 
aud girls, and thrill them with a desire to be more 
brave, earnest, manly and womanly, 

ANNE BRADSTREET: 
By Helen Campvel). 12mo, 
“| wishevery young girl just entering on womanhood 

might read this book, for it is the record of a noble, 


& If-respecting, honoravle life.’ — Louise Chandler 
Moulton, 


arauRy TO BEACON STREET. By Mrs. A. 
MM. D1 25, 


dist Life and Times, 


i% Imo, $ 


“Sunlight in the house, simplietty in dress and diet, 


| self respect instead of the worship of wealth and fash- 


fon, education of women in shiiled labor. are among 
the things Mrs. Diaz advocate: ."—4. Y. Nation. 


GO RIGHT ON, GIRLS! By Annie H. Ryder. 
2meo, $1.00, 
Twelve bright. cheerv, much-needed talks to girls 
about the development of their bodies, minds and 
characters, 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIKLS. by Mary J. Safford, M. D., and Mary 
Allen. limo, 60 cents, 

“What a blessing to our girls 1f this book could only 
be distributed and read throughout the land! Manya 
mother is the unconscious cause of her daughter's {tl- 
health.”— 8S, 8. Journal, 


HOW TO COOK WELL. By Mrs. J. R. Benton, 
l2mo, $1.25, With full index. Four hundred pages; 
over 4 thousand receipts, 

“A more complete guide for the housekeeper we have 
never seen, embracing as it does a range from the 
choice tdainties to the plalnest of dishes.”— 7re Llome- 
stead, 


THOSE RAERURN GIRLS, By Mrs."A. F, 
Raffensperger, author of “Patience Pepper, M. D.” 
12mo, $1.25, 

“A thoroughly healthy and natural book, winenjwill 
be read with interest, not only by the great army of 
girls “lio are bravely earning their own siving, but by 
= whe enjoy a bright, wholesome story.”—Golden 

Rule. 


HERE AND BEYOND: OR, BEAUTIFUL 
WORDS OF LIFE. Selected by Carrie Adelaide 
Introduction by George B. Spalding, D. D. 
dio, cloth, full gilt edges, $2.75 net. (A subscription 
book.) 
Agents wanted for this beantiful book, with 
whom liberal terms will be made, 


At the bookstores, or sent by the publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


SUBSCRIRERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan 
of THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is 
now completed, and has been printed by subserip- 
tion. The Biography is written in the interests of 
Miss Carroll, and compiled from family and Con- 
gressional records. It may be ordered from the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston, Mass., at $1.10 
per copy. 


Cooke. 
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~ THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 





| 30 the best advantage is given Whi WRITER’S 
i) 


LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1887) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS, by competent readers eiven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in the 
world devoted solely to explaining the pr: - 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer's 
Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 
Mention WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 





| Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P, M) 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
2638, Boston. Rogneres letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 





LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIBLS. 


How to Get It, 


We should like to have all the bright, wide- 
awake girls and boys build up a library of good 
books for themselves. 

We propose to help thus: As Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. publish the “Riverside Library for 
Young People,” all valuable and attractive 
books, we will send any one of them to the girl 
or boy who sends us one new subscriber to the 
Woman's Journat, at $1.50. 

Begin with No. 1, The War of Independence, 
by John Fiske, with maps, and get subscribers 
enough to secure all the books as fast as pub- 
lished. 

No. 2 is George Washington; an Historical 
Biography, by Horace E. Scudder. 

3. Birds through an Opera Glass, illustrated, 
by Florence E. Merriam. 

4. Up and Down the Brooks, about Bugs and 
Insects, by Mary FE. Bamford. 

5. Coal and Coal Mines, by Homer Green, 
illustrated. 

6. A New England Girlhood, by Lucy Lar- 
com. 

7. Java, the Pearl of the East, By Mrs. S. J. 
Higginson. 

8. Girls and Women, by E. Chester. Highly 
recommended. 

These books are neatly bound and of uniform 
size. Those who wish to earn these books will 
be supplied with sample copies of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL free. We shall add other books to this 
list from time to time. 


Quint 
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ATTENTION, SUFFRAGISTS! 





One of the best and most direct methods of 
educational work for woman suffrage, is to enlist 
the intelligent young people. In numerous 
localities young men and women are showing an 
interest in the question, and more would do so 
were it brought to their notice. At the opening 
of the school year, copies of the Woman's JouR- 
NAL and of the Woman’s CoLUMN ought to go 
regularly to the reading-room of every college 
and seminary in the country. The libraries and 
reading-rooms of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Young Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions, the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and other young people’s societies, ought also 
to be supplied. We are dving as much in this 
direction as our means will allow, and we hope 
the friends of woman suffrage will raise a fund 
to extend the work. 





One young lady has subscribed seventy dollars 
toward sending the JourNnaL to certain libraries 
and schools. Who will add to this fund and 
make it adequate to the need? All sums con- 
tributed will be acknowledged in these columns. 


2+ 
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A CARD FROM MISS ANTHONY. 





In view of the fact that parties are call- 
ing for contributions to aid their schemes 
to test the constitutionality of State laws 
depriving women of their right to vote, I 
would suggest that the friends respond 
only to such appeals as are signed by the 
officers of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

SusAN B. ANTHONY. 
Vice-President at Large, Nat. Am. W. 8S. A. 
Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1891. 
5 i ae 


SUFFRAGE AT STATE FAIRS. 





It is a hopeful sign that State fairs pro- 
vide for the presentation of woman suf- 
frage to the throngs of people, who come, 
not only from all parts of the State, but 
from other States and Territories. 

The State Fair at Rockford, IIl., as- 
signs one afternoon to suffrage. Mrs. 
Lucy Stone will give the address Sept. 1. 

The Minnesota Fair has a suffrage booth 
at Minneapolis, over which Mrs. R. S. 
Smith presides. Already many thousand 
pages of literature: have been secured. 
These Mrs. Smith will distribute judi- 
ciously. Atthis fair, last year, every 
Northern State and Territory, several 
Southern States, and the British Provinces 
were represented. This gives opportunity 
for wide seed-sowing of the true idea of 
woman suffrage. It also shows how much 
more kindly the public feeling grows 
towards the equal rights of women. 


4+ 
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COLUMBIAN FAIR NOTES. 


The department of The World’s Con- 
gress, auxiliary of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, of which Mrs. Potter Palmer 
is president, and Mrs. Charles Henrotin, 
vice-president, has announced twenty-two 





| special committees of women, with as 
many different subjects that will be con- 
sidered. The names of the president and 
vice-president of each committee is pub- 
lished. It includes a fine list of well 
known and valuable women. They do 
not regard the list now published as com- 
plete, but additional committees will be 
created as occasion may require. _L. Ss. 


+++ 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE WOMEN VOTERS. 


The Woman's Voice and Public School 
Champion, which has always done excel- 
lent service in arousing women to vote for 
members of the schoo] committee, in the 
last issue says: 

A systematic canvass is to be made 
among the women who have voted since 
1889, in September. This canvass will 
probably bring out many women who 
stayed away from the polls last year, and 
also quite a number of new voters. 

But, whether a canvass were to be made 
or not, no woman who can vote for the 
best members of the school committee 
should fail to do so. When it is remem- 
bered that there are sixty-eight thousand 
children in the public schools, and that in 
a few years these will be the men and 
women who will have all our public inter- 
est in their hands, the importance of their 
education and training cannot be over- 
estimated. For the future as well as for 
the present good of the children, every 
voter should do her duty, see to her 
registration, and promptly vote when the 
time comes to do so. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE MEETINGS. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will begin its series of conven- 
tions and meetings at South Hadley, Sept. 
22, and continue at Northampton, Sept. 
23, and at Amherst Sept. 24. There will 
be an afternoon and an evening session at 
each place. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Miss Elizabeth Sheldon, 
and Miss Elizabeth Deering Hanscom will 
attend the conventions in South Hadley 
and Northampton. Hon. George F. Hoar 
and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at Amherst. 

The Waltham League, of which Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes is president, is arranging 
for a Middlesex County Convention to 
which all the leagues of the county are in- 
vited. Further particulars of this county 
convention will be given later. Meantime, 
Miss Haynes wishes each league to com- 
municate with her at Waltham. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Asio- 
ciation will hold a meeting at Newport, Vt., 
on Friday, the 28thinst. Rev. S. J. Bar- 
rows, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, and Rey. 
C. H. Eliot will address the meeting. 

The Rhode Island annual Suffrage meet- 
ing will be held October 8. The fall cam- 
paign is being arranged in that State. 

The Illinois annual Suffrage meeting 


will be held in November. EL. Be 
e+ 


IMPUDENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 





If any man, taking advantage of his posi- 
tion, should knock another man down, 
kick him after he is down, spit upon him, 
pound him, and in general maltreat him, 
and then, without apology, should extend 
a public invitation to him to appear in 
public for the benefit of the man who had 
insulted him, it would be regarded as a 
most impudent proceeding. 

It is very much the same thing when 

the Springfield Union proposes that ‘‘spec- 
ial attenti6n should be given for the ac- 
| commodation of women at the Republican 
campaign meetings.” The Springfield 
Union now wants the women to furnish an 
audience and an interest for its party’s po- 
litical meetings. Hence its advice to the 
managers of the campaign. 

The Springfield Union, for many years, 
has never lost an opportunity to pour con- 
tempt upon the movement for the political 
rights of women. It has sought occasion 
toslurit. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief, it has never lifted a finger to 
aid the cause which has already, through 








| 
| 
kinder laws, and a multitude of opportuni- 
ties. Now, when its party needs the help 
of women, it says that “the campaign 
managers can make an excellent point by 
| giving special attention to the accommo- 
dation of women at their campaign meet- 
ings.” 

It adds: 

Women are interested in hearing and 
seeing public men, and they are interested, 
also, more than formerly, in the discussion 
of current political questions and issues. 
The Republicans court the fullest possible 
discussion of the issues which separate the 
political parties of the present, and want 
to have the wives, daughters and sisters 
informed on these issues, as well as the 
husbands, fathers and brothers. 

But the Union has always had a cruel 
blow for the women, who, having an opin- 
ion on party issues, wished to have the 
legal right to express that opinion at the 
ballot-box. Now it says: 

Women do not vote in this State, to be 
sure, but they control and influence thou- 
sands of votes, and the Republican cam- 








great difficulties, secured for women bet- | 
ter work, better wages, higher education, | 





paign managers will not live up to their 
privileges if they do not make special 
efforts this year to have the women attend 
the public meetings which are addressed 
by Republican speakers. 

If the Union had even suggested that 
women should in fairness have the right 
to vote, since they ‘‘are interested in pub- 
lic questions,” and since ‘‘they control and 
influence thousands of votes,’’ its sugges- 
tion to the party managers to invite wom- 
en to the political meetings would have 
been free from the sting that is keenly felt 
in the presentcase. Nevertheless, women 
will attend political meetings; they will 
hear the speeches ; and the more they hear, 
the more they will want to vote. They 
will see, more than ever, that al] their in- 
terests are in the ship of State. Whether 
it ride safe across, or is dashed on the 
rocks, they cannot escape. They will call 
more loudly for the ballot. Generous and 
noble men will surely respond to such a 
call. They will unlock the door which 
now shuts women away from their politi- 
cal rights. From being mere lookers-on 
to help make an audience, they will,come 
with all the power the ballot gives, to help 
the side they believe to be right. L.s. 


FASHION’S SLAVES. 


The editor of the September Arena de- 
votes thirty pages to a detailed description 
of the round of fashions in women’s dress- 
es, which have appeared and disappeared 
in America during the past thirty years. 
The illustrations pointedly recall to his 
older readers the amazing variety of cos- 
tumes which have successively passed be- 
fore their eyes, and been regarded by them- 
selves and others with tolerance, and even 
with approval. All but the style now in 
fashion are evidently grotesque, incon- 
venient and obstructive. Let any man ac- 
customed to physical activity imagine 
himeelf surrounded by a hoop-skirt, cir- 
cumscribed by a pull-back, encased by a 
corset, or surmounted by a bustle, and he 
will cease to wonder at the prevalent 
feebleness and ill-health of women. By 
these artificial enormities muscular activ- 
ity is discouraged, and every vital organ 
is functionally obstructed or mechanically 
disordered. At the demand of fashion, 
considerations of health, of life, and of re- 
sponsibility to future generations are alike 
brushed aside, as trivialities not to be seri- 
ously considered. And this with the single 
idea that ‘‘it is the mission of women to be 
beautiful.” 

Now we approve of this idea, and would 
not eradicate it if we could. But what is 
beauty? Nota work of art, but a gift of 
nature. Let half adozen strikingly grace- 
ful and beautiful girls array themselves in 
any one of these absurd styles, now tem- 
porarily out of vogue, and men in their 
lovely presence will forget to criticize 
their costume, however absurd it may be. 
On the other hand, let a woman whose 
face and figure have ceased to be attrac- 
tive dress as she may, she will only escape 
criticism by observing a judicious con- 
formity. In the first case ‘Beauty un- 
adorned is adorned the most.” In the last, 
“No one is well dressed whose dress causes 
remark.” 

The natural curves and outlines of the 
human form will always command instinc- 
tive admiration, and the dress which con- 
forms most closely to these is, in point of 
fact, to beautiful women, most becoming. 
Unfortunately, most women and men are 
not strikingly beautiful,even in their prime, 
and all soon cease to be so. The delicate 
bloom of youth is brief and evanescent. 
Therefore, to most women and men, the 
most suitable style of dress is the one which 
minimizes their deflection from the ideal 
standard. A thin woman should so dress 
as to conceal her thinness by diminishing 
her apparent height; a fleshy woman so as 
to hide her excessive plumpness by in- 
creasing her apparent height. To such 
adaptations no objection can reasonably be 
made. But the existing styles of women’s 
dress go farther than this. The long skirts 
are an injurious attempt to conceal indi- 
vidual personal deficiencies by shrouding 
all women in flowing raiment, and by 





placing unnatural excrescences upon their | 


backs, bosoms, and shoulders. 

When dress-reformers correct their con- 
ventional ideas of beauty by a compara- 
tive study of the costumes of all ages and 


nations, adopting whatever is simplest, | 


most convenient, and most accordant with 
the ideal form of woman, and then induce 
a considerable number of young women 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty- 
five to appear in this costume, it will meet 
with general approval. Fashion’s slaves 
will at once be freed from the mercenary 
devices of milliners and dressmakers, who 
now profit by frequent changes of style, 
and a rational reformed dress will come to 
stay. Every woman can do something 
towards thisend. She can avoid extremes, 
and study health and comfort in her own 
costume. Meanwhile, the thanks of women 
are due to Mr. Flower, the enterprising 
editor of the Arena, for his frank and fear- 


less discussion of this timely question. 
H. B. B. 








WOMEN IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


The Elite News, of Chicago, lately re- 
printed the following paragraph, which is 
attributed to a prominent woman of 
society : 

Women as a sex have to face the fact 
that while, as compared with men, greater 
pumbers, probably, have received musical 
instruction during the past century, they 
have not shown the creative talent that 
men have. Among poets, who, we are 
told, are heaven-born and not made, they 
have not been capable of such strong and 
sustained flights in the upper air; and 
while for a number of years past they have 
had as great facilities for instruction in the 
art schools at home and abroad, they have 
not produced a supreme artist, nor many 
strong ones; none have received a first or 
even a second medal. 

There is some truth in this, but the im- 
plications are decidedly misleading. 

It is probably true that more women 
than men have received musical instruc- 
tion of a sort, but not of the sort which 
qualifies anyone to become a composer. 
Girls, as a rule, are taught music superfi- 
cially, simply as an accomplishment. To 
enable them to play and sing agreeably is 
the whole object of their music lessons. It 
is exceedingly rare that a girl’s father 
cares to have her taught the underlying 
laws of harmony or the principles of 
musical composition. In Germany and 
Italy, the countries where the greatest 
musical composers have originated, the 
standard of women’s education is especial- 
ly low and the idea of woman’s ‘‘sphere” 
particularly restricted. The German or 
Italian girl who should confess an ambition 
to become a composer would be regarded 
by her friends as out of her sphere, if not 
as out of her mind. Yet it isnow known 
that some of Mendelssohn’s songs were 
composed by his sister, Fanny Mendels- 
sohn, who published them under her 
brother’s name to avoid the reproach of 
unwomanliness. No one detected the 
difference, or thought these pieces un- 
worthy even of that celebrated composer. 

In poetry, it is true that women as yet 
have produced no Shakespeare. But men 
have produced only one Shakespeare in 
eighteen hundred years; and it is only 
within a generation or so that a woman 
could write books at all without bringing 
upon herself a tempest of ridicule and 
eneers for her unwomanliness. It was the 
genia] Charles Lamb who said: ‘A woman 
who lets herself be known as an author 
invites disrespect.” Nor is this feeling 
wholly obsolete, even to-day and in our 
own country. A few years ago, a letter 
was sent to a gentleman of some political 
influence in this city, asking his help in 
the effort to place Mrs. Emily A. Fifield 
on the Boston school board. He answered: 
“If Mrs. Fifield is a woman, a wife and a 
mother, I will do what I can to secure 
her election; but if she isa literary fiend, 
thirsting for fame, I will do my best to 
defeat her.” Finding that Mrs. Fifield 
was not only a mother but a grandmother, 
this gentleman doubtless gave her his sup- 
port. At any rate, she was elected, and has 
now served for years so acceptably that 
last fall she was re-elected by the largest 
vote given to any candidate—larger even 
than that received by men who had 
secured the joint nomination of both the 
great political parties, while Mrs. Fifield 
had the nomination of but one. This in- 
cident illustrates the point,in question. 
To be literary and to thirst for fame is 
regarded as rather creditable to a man; 
but a woman with the same characteristics 
would be stigmatized by many persons 
asa fiend. To a rational mind, the thirst 
for fame seems a foolish passion enough, 
in either sex; but so long as this feeling 
is stimulated by every means in the boy, 
while even an honorable literary ambition 
is discouraged in the girl, as has been the 
case until very recently, we can form no 
correct idea of their relative literary capac- 
ities. There is reason to think that 
Shakespeare’s daughters were not even 
taught to read. 

It is true that women have not yet pro- 
duced a ‘‘supreme artist.” It is also true 
that men have produced only a few such 
in the course of the centuries. Until com- 
paratively recent times it has been regard- 
ed as altogether unwomanly to cultivate 
art, except in an amateur way. But the 
statement that no woman has ever received 
either a first or a second medal is a mis- 
take. Excellent work has already been 
done by women. Emily Sartain, principal 
of the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, gives, in a paper published in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, a long list of women 
who have received medals and honorable 
mention at the Paris Salon. A proof of 
what actual talent may do, even under un- 
favorable circumstances, is shown in the 
case of Miss Jane Stevens, of Washington, 
D. C. After spending the best years of 
her life in plodding office work, she lost 
her place through a change of administra- 
tion, and turned to art for a living. Her 
success has been phenomenal. Out of a 
thousand pictures sent in from all parts of 
the country to an art committee in New 
York, only twenty were selected as repre- 





sentatives of art in the United States for 
the last exhibition of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in London. Of these twenty, 
three were the work of Miss Stevens. 
Two received a diploma, and one a prize, 
which was one-eighth of the fifty prizes 
of money awarded. For a self-taught 
artist, who took up the study late in life, 
this is certainly remarkable. Nobody can 
tell how many possible Raphaels among 
women may have died unknown, their 
gifts repressed by circumstances, like the 
‘‘mute, inglorious Miltons” among the 
peasants in Gray’s Country Churcbyard. 
At present, all over our country, in the 
public schools where boys and girls from 
the same families and the same neighbor. 
hood study together, the girls stand quite 
as well in their classes as the boys. In 
our co-educational colleges, the young 
women take their full share of the prizes. 
In short, wherever they are tested under 
identical conditions, the women do not 
show any mental inferiority. When wom- 
en have had for several centuries the same 
advantages of liberty, education and social 
encouragement in the use of their brains 
that men have, it will be right to argue 
their mental inferiority if they have not 
produced their fair proportion of geniuses. 
But it is hardly reasonable to expect wom- 
en, during a few years of half liberty and 
half education, to produce at once speci- 
mens of genius equal to the choicest men 
of all the ages. As Col. T. W. Higginson 
says: ‘‘Ifan extraordinary male gymnast 
can clear a height of ten feet with the aid 
of a spring-board, it would be considered 
slightly absurd to ask a woman to leap 
eleven feet without one; yet this is what 
society and the critics have always done. 
Training and wages and social approbation 
are very elastic springboards; and the 
whole course of history has seen these 
offered bounteously to one sex, and as 
sedulously withheld from the other.” 
Iam tempted to add one point, though 
itis perhaps hardly germane. If we are 
to reason merely from actual achievement, 
without taking into consideration environ- 
ment and circumstances, there would be 
no escape from the conclusion that the in- 
tellect of woman is expanding more rapid- 
ly than that of man; that in literature and 
art he has reached his zenith and is on 
the decline, while she is still mounting up- 
ward. For the greatest achievements of 
men in art and literature lie hundreds of 
years back, while the greatest achieve- 
ments of women in the same lines have all 
been accomplished within the last fifty 
years. Among men, no poet of to-day is 
equal to Shakespeare; no modern sculptor 
has reached the height of Phidias or Prax- 
iteles; no painter of our generation ap- 
proaches Raphael or Michael Angelo. But 
in all the preceding centuries, no woman 
has produced novels like George Eliot’s, or 
poems like Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s, 
or pictures like Rosa Bonheur’s, or statues 
like those of Anne Whitney and Harriet 
Hosmer. In intellectual achievement, the 
women of this century show an immense 
advance over the women of preceding cen- 
turies ; while the men of our day have not, 
in literature and art, equalled the best of 
their predecessors. We must either assume 
that woman is gaining upon man, is ad- 
vancing more rapidly than he in intellec. 
tual power,—an uncomfortable alternative 
for the masculine half of humanity,—or 
else take the more reasonable view that 
women have always had a fair amount of 
native capacity, but that it has been latent 
in the past, being repressed by the lack of 
education and the weight of adverse social 
opinion.—ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, in 
Chicago Elite News. 





NATIONAL WOMAN’S PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OUTINGS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AUG. 20, 1891. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Through the executive ability of the 
president of the National Woman’s Press 
Association, Mrs. Martha D. Lincoln, a 
pleasant surprise was given the members 
inatrip to Baltimore, on the 19th inst. 
Twenty-one members and guests were 
passed over the B. & O. R. R. to the steamer 
Munchon, of the North German Lloyd 
Steam Ship Line, whose genial captain, 
Herr Jaeger, welcomed them on board in 
true German style, a generous lunch being 
in readiness. 

Bouquets of flowers adorned the tables, 
sent from the department of agriculture 
in honor of a member of the association 
the assistant curator of the botanica 
division of the department of agricul- 
ture, Miss Carrie Harrison, of Iowa. She 
will spend two months in Europe, not 
alone for pleasure and sight-seeing, but 
mainly to gain information on her special 
work in botany. 

The visit on board ship lasted three 
hours, the absence of haste enhancing 
the cheer. A toast in cold water was 
given “‘ta our departing member Miss Har- 
rison,” and a happy response by our presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lincoln. ‘“‘The Woman’s Nat- 
ional Press Association” was  wittily 
responded to by the vice-president, Mrs. 
Mary S. Lockwood. 
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To “The Steamship Company, Capt, | 
Jaeger, and the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, ‘‘Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood gave a | 
rousing speech. The B. & O. R. R. was | 
warmly remembered for its generous | 
appreciation of the work of the pen. 
women of the Woman's Press Associa- 
tion, with the sentiment: ‘Long live the 
Steam Ship line and the B. O. R. R.” 
All arose and gave a vigorous ‘*Chau- | 
tauqua Salute.” Thesmiles which beamed 
from the faces of the German waiters | 
were mixed with surprise at the fluttering 
of white handkerchiefs, possibly, to them, 
of unknown significance. 

The party, having given a cheerful good- 
bye to all the voyagers, took the street- 
cars. During the afternoon it visited Druid | 
Hill Park, and at 7 P. M. safely returned | 
to Washington. 

Rev. Dr. Ramsdale was the guide over. 
Mrs. Ramsdale, Miss Harrison, and Miss 
Charlie Harrow all were bound direct for 
Bremen. The former in search of health 
and studies in music, and Miss Harrow to | 
remain three years to complete her study | 
music. We did not tarry for the fare- | 
wells of the husband and father and the 
parting of mother and daughter. 

The following are the names of the ex. | 
cursionists : Major W. M. King, Miss Mary 
King, Col. Andrew F. Sperry, Master | 
Sperry, Mr. H. M. Lincoln, Master and | 
Miss Lynch, Mrs. M. D. Lincoln, presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. 8. Lockwood, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. M. McL. King, secretary ; Mrs. 
H. B. Sperry, treasurer; Mrs. Mary E. 
McPherson, auditor; Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood, vice-president-at-large; Mrs. Gen. 
Geo. E. Picket, Mrs. E. F. Hart, Mrs. 
J. B. Turner, Mrs. E. B. Sheldon, Miss 
B. V. Sherwood, of Virginia, Mrs. John 
B. Oberly, Miss Eva Quinn, of Kansas, 
Miss L. C. Brown, and Miss Mary C. Gard- 
ner. 

‘The stay-at-homes” of the N. W. P. A. 
enjoy each summer profitable and pleasant 
outings. Not long since, over forty mem. 
bersassembled at the National Chautauqua, 
Glen Echo, on the upper Potomac. They 
gave a reception to Dr. Gillette, the chan- 
cellor, and wife, Mr. Jennings, secretary, 
and wife, and the Messrs. Baltzleys and 
their wives. The latter, as business man- 
agers, donated a tent ‘‘headquarters” to 
the Woman's Press Association for the 
season. In front of this tent, under the 
trees, lighted up by electricity and adorned 
by a profusion of Chinese lanterns, the 
forty members stood as the receiving 
party. Dr. Gillette, Belva Lockwood, 
Mrs. Mary Lockwood, and others spoke. 
Mrs. Crandall read an original poem ; Mrs. 
Leggett recited ; also Mrs. Hart. 

The party then repaired to the large 
tent, ‘Hotel Chautauqua,” where tables 
were spread with viands furnished by its 
cheerful hostess, Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood. 
If ever a society obeyed the scriptural in- 
junction, ‘instant in season and out of sea- 
son,” that society is the Woman’s National | 
Press Association, and it is ever ready to 
‘‘lenda hand” toa struggling young writer, 
or ‘the stranger within its gates.” This 
is the spirit of this society, far more 
than ambition or aggrandizement. And 
to this, will those in years to come who | 
become members, bow in thankfulness for 
the great benefits which then will accrue 
to them from organized effort. For this | 
end the members work. Theirs is a labor | 
of love and sincere devotion to the coming 
women writers of the years, when the pen 
will be laid aside by many now the most 
devoted servants of this association of | 
women. Mary E. MCPHERSON. | 
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MRS, POTTER PALMER ABROAD. 


The Woman's Herald of London, Eng- 
land, says: 


Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of the | 
Board of Lady Managers forthe Columbian | 
Fair, has lately returned to America, hav- 
ing accomplished almost more than could 
have been expected during her three 
months of travel in the interests of the | 
Board. There now exists in Europe a | 
comprehension and appreciation of the 
nature and purpose of the Board, which 
were unknown prior to Mrs. Palmer’s 
arrival. She has enlisted the cordial codp- | 
eration of the greatest ladies in England, 
a8 well as that of the bread-winning 
women. An association looking to the | 
interests of women at the Expositipn, is in 
progress of organization in London. Her | 
Royal Highness the Princess Christian is 
especially enthusiastic in thecause. Wher- | 
ever Mrs. Potter Palmer went, there came 
immediately some significant demonstra- 
tion of friendliness. From Austria, a | 
woman who edits a journal inthe interests | 
of women, has entered into cordidi rela- 
tions with Exposition headquarters, open- 
ing her columns to the lady managers, and 
Offering every assistance in her power, 
and from Berlin and Turkey come assur- 
ances of codperation. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


At the school election at Protone, IIl., 
Mrs. Mary J. Myrick was the only candi- 
date for school director, and she was elect- 
ed. Adispatch to the Inter-Ocean says: 


The most respectable, refined, and cul- 
tured ladies of this village voted and 
worked. The total votes were 102, forty- 

















nine of which were cast by the ladies. 
Let the old croakers keep silent hereafter, 
and don’t say that the women would not 
vote if they had a chance. The school- 
director-elect, Mrs. Myrick, is a lady of 
culture and refinement, and will prove 
thoroughly capable. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell has been 
spending her vacation with the Shaybacks 
in camp in Canada. She will return at the 
close of this week. 

Mrs. Ballou, widow of the late Rev. 
Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, Mass., left 
$2,000 to the Universal Peace Union of 
Philadelphia. 

Harper's Young People for August 25 
contains Mrs. Margaret Preston’s sea-shore 
ballad of “Only One Boy,” also, a rainy- 
day poem by Hetta Ward. 

A County Political Equality Association 
was organized at Corydon, Wayne County, 
Ta., Aug. 12. The attendance was good, 
and the members were enthusiastic. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis is contribut- 
ing to the Boston Traveller a series of in- 
teresting biographical sketches of promi- 
nent women belonging to the World’s and 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem per- 
ance Unions. 

The Woman Suffrage League of Lock- 
port, N. Y., now numbers about seventy 
members, and is fast growing. As State 
vice-president for Niagara County, Mrs. 
Carrie S. Lerch is pushing the work of 
organizing with energy and success. 


The Topeka (Kan.) Equal Suffrage So- 
ciety will have a picnic on Sept. 10, to 
which friends of the members will be in- 
invited. The Society is raising a fund for 
a supply of literature to be distributed at 
the State Fair. 

Mrs. Augustus Wilson, editor of the 


| Wilsonton (Kan.) Journal, is president of 


the Labette County Columbian Exposition 
Association, an organization of leading 
citizens for the promotion of the Kansas 
exhibit. 

At the recent meeting of the Universa- 
lists at The Weirs, N. H., Rev. Florence E. 
Kollock, pastor of the Englewood, IIl., 
Church, delivered an address upon ‘'The 
Duty and Opportunity of Our Young 
People.” 

The Woman’s Union for Good Works, 
organized at Haverhill, Mass., some 
months ago, has nearly 300 members, and 
has undertaken, as its first important work, 
the opening of a boarding home for young 
women. The society comprises women 
from all the churches, and is strictly un- 
denominational. 

The late Mrs. Sawtelle made an excel- 
lent lawyer, notwithstanding the fact that 
only a few years ago many well-meaning 
people said that no woman could make a 
good lawyer. Probably the majority of 
women cannot make good 
Neither can the majority of men.—Boston 
Globe. 

The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation will hold its first meeting for the 
season, at Parker’s, Wednesday, Sept. 2,— 
a business session. In place of the usual 
September literary meeting and high tea, 
on the third Wednesday, there will be an 
outing in Middlesex Fells, with basket- 
lunch. 

The Union-Signal, for Aug. 20, contains 
one of the last articles written by Mrs. 
Lelia Robinson Sawtelle. It is on ‘‘Farm 
Law,” and reached the office after her sud- 
den death. She was under contract to 
furnish a series of articles for the Union- 
Signal on the status of married women in 
various States. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore contributes the 
first of a series of ‘‘Reminiscences”’ to the 
Union-Sigr ul of Aug. 20. She tells of her 
‘‘parentage and religious training,” and of 
playing church in her childhood, when she 
would preach, pray and sing by the hour. 
“If that child were only a boy,’’ observed 
her father, *‘I would educate her for the 
ministry, for she has it in her.” 

The Anti-Opium News, of London, Eng- 
land, shows conclusively, in its number of 
Aug. 15, that the British Government is 
wholly and solely responsible for the legal- 
ized traffic in opium, domestic and foreign, 
with a few minute exceptions, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. And this in 
the face of numerous and influential peti- 
tions to the contrary by native Hindus, 
and others. 

Miss Eliza H. Morton, late teacher of 
Geographical Science, Battle Creek Cel- 
lege, Michigan, now of Portland, an inde- 
fatigable Maine author, whose writings 
on this science have been eagerly sought 
for by the highest educational journals of 
the day, has completed Potter’s Ad- 
vanced Geography, which, with the pri- 
mary work by the same author, completes 
the series. This series is meeting with ur- 
precedented success, and bears the indors- 
ment of some of the best educators of the 
present day. 


lawyers.’ 








Three honors of four have been awarded 
to the girls of the graduating class of the 
Danville (Ind.) High School. Miss Etta 
Howell secured the State University 
scholarship; Miss Neva McCoun the De- 
Pauw University pass; Miss Ella Tout the 
Adrian College scholarship. 


We have received from Rev. George W. 
Stacy a pleasant notice of the ‘Anti- 
Slavery Reminiscences” of Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace. But we must omit iton account 
of our crowded space, and because the 
pamphlet has already been noticed in these 
columns. Mr. Stacy found that the little 
book brought back to him a host of old 
memories of events, of which he was him- 
self a part. 

The fine art of life is too little considered. 
The end of life is life itself. It is nota 
book, or a statue, or a painting, or a news- 
paper; it is character. Because one is do- 
ing or endeavoring to do a great work, 
does it follow that he shall permit himself 
to grow irritable, exacting, jealous or con- 
temptible in his manner of contemplating 
life? Is not the life more than meat?— 
Lilian Whiting. 

Mrs. Harris, of New Orleans, has set a 
worthy example for people who are selling 
their property for unworthy purposes to 
follow. She is a ‘‘white ribbon woman,” 
and was recently offered $50,000 by a syn- 
dicate for a small piece of land. The price 
was a very large one, but when Mrs. Har- 
ris found the land was to be used to build 
seven saloons on, she refused the offer at 
once, preferring to lose money rather than 
sacrifice principle. How many men could 
there be found of such stamp in Louisiana? 
Many will bless this noble woman for her 
loyalty to truth and right. 

Our friend, Mrs. Louisa Southworth, of 
Cleveland, O., whose helpfulness in behalf 
of woman suffrage, and other work for 
women, has made her beloved of many, is 
in the shadow of a sore bereavement 
through the death of her husband, which 
occurred on Aug. 13. Mr. Southworth 
was a leading business man and banker of 
Cleveland, O., whose practical beneficence 
was quietly betowed. Many worthy char- 
ities had in him a friend whose loss they 
mourn. Intheearly days of local kitchen- 
gardens, he secured a house for them, for 
which he paid the rent for five years. His 
largest public bequest was $50,000 for 
Lakeside Hospital. 


Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, of Cambridge 
City, Ind., first vice-president of the Board 
of Lady Managers for the World’s Fair, 
is energetically supported for the chief- 
ship of the live stock department. Said 
Judge Martindale, Indiana’s representative 
on the commission’s control board: 

Other things being equal, the women 
of this country should be represented by 
at least one departmental chief, just as 
they are at present so ably represented in 
all other grades of work in the depart- 
ments. And in the case of Mrs. Meredith 
other things areequal. Raising live stock 
is her business, and she has thoroughly 
mastered it. 

The department of Domestic Science at 
the Food and Health Exposition to be 
held in this city in October, promises to 
be of general interest. Mrs. Mary J. Lin- 
coln will deliver a series of lectures on 
cooking and culinary topics, during the 
term of the Exposition. The rooms used 
as an art-gallery at the Mechanics’ Fair 
are to be fitted up for the cooking lectures, 
and every appliance needed to illustrate 
them will besupplied. The manager, Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride, will supplement the 
lectures with many novel features, includ- 
ing the exhibition of the work of the New 
England Diet Kitchen, and of Mr. Edward 
Atkinson’s Aladdin Oven. 


The Chautauqua (N. Y.) Assembly Her- 
ald records as notable events in Chau- 
tauquan history that Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more graduated with the class of ’91, and 
as a member of the class delivered the 
Recognition Day address. Also, that for 
the first time a woman, Mrs. Julia Ward 


Howe, marched with the officials of the | 


C. L. S. C. from the Hall to the Amphi- 
theatre. 





Mrs. Howe read the class poem. | 


At the evening reception Mrs. Livermore | 


spoke for the social side of Chautauqua, 


and Mrs. Howe of its conservation of true | 
During the week the | 


American spirit. 
Assembly was favored with lectures by 
both ladies. 


Mrs. Ada M. Bittenbender, of Lincoln, 
Neb., who, last month, was nominated for 
county judge at the Lancaster County 
Prohibition Convention, was, a few days 
ago, put on the State ticket by the Prohibi- 
tion State Central Committee, as candidate 
for judge of the Supreme Court—R. W. 
Richardson, the nominee, being found in- 
eligible. TheState Prohibition ticket now 
bears the names of two women, Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Woodward, of Seward, having 
been regularly nominated for Regent of 
the State University. The idea of electing 
these women to the posts named is an ex- 
cellent one, and should be pushed irrespec- 
tive of party. Women should have repre- 
sentation on the supreme bench and in the 
government of aco-educational university. 








The most conspicuous feature of the 
September Review of Reviews will be a po- 
litical article upon the Hawaiian Queen 
and her kingdom. It is illustrated with 
portraits of the queen, the young heiress 
apparent, and the principal public men 
who are in authority or wield controlling 
influence at Honolulu. Another timely 
article is upon Chicago working girls, with 
particular reference to successful projects 
in operation the past summer for giving 
them outings in the country. 


Mrs. 8. H. Sawyer, of London, Ky., as 
organizer for the Woman’s Parsonage and 
Home Mission Society of the Kentucky 
Conference of the M. E. Church South, re- 
cently added more than 300 members in 
the course of six weeks’ work, and organ- 
ized thirteen new societies, besides doub- 
ling the membership of the juvenile so- 
ciety. During this time she gave addresses 
before four District Conferences, and spoke 
from the pulpits of all the principal South- 
ern Methodist churches, several times oc- 
cupying the entire hour, by invitation of 
the pastor. Mrs. Sawyerand her husband 
are both of them earnest advocates of 
equal rights for women, and some mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Mission Society objected to appointing her 
their organizer, for fear she would dissem- 
inate woman suffrage ideas. Mrs. Sawyer 
replied that she would accept the position 
of organizer only on condition that it 
should not interfere with her work for 
equal rights. (She is superintendent of 
Bible study in the Kentucky Equal Rights 
Association.) Her efficient work as organ- 
izer has justified itself, and no further ob- 
jections are offered. She continues to 
preach the gospel of the kingdom, as she 
understands it, in its entirety, including 
the principle of equal rights for women. 





Gione THEATRE.—‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York” 
will be the attraction at the Globe Theatre next 
week. The production of this romantic drama will 
be made unusually attractive in the stage settings 
and costumes, and the company will be one of 
exceptional strength. The cast includes Hugo 
Toland, May Wheeler, Sheridan Block and oth- 
ers of equal ability. The engagement is for a 
single week, with Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees. 





On Friday afternoon, July 17, a meeting 
of the Polk County (Ia.) Woman Suffrage 
Society was held on the lawn at the home 
of Mrs. W. Miller, Des Moines. Mrs. J. B. 
Weaver addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of ‘Political Education,” recommend- 
ing the adoption of the study of political 
science in the public schools. A paper on 
‘**‘Woman and the Church,” by Mrs. J. W. 
Young, called forth much applause and a 
pleasant discussion. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON, Proprietor and Manager. 








WEEK COMMENCING 


Monday, August 31. 


HR. BARNES 
NEW YORK. 


BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR. 
Others 75, 50, and 25 cents. 





Evenings at 8. MATINEES Wednesday and Satur- 
day at 2 o’clock. 





Monday, Sept. 7—Tue Power or THE 
Press. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 Temple Place, 


Has received a splendid assort- 
ment of the new 


PEARL GRAY 


GLOVES 


For Calling and Dress Wear. 











Carlyle Petersilea's Music School, 


(ESTABLISHED 1871.) 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston and Tremont Sts., BOSTON, Mass. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Instruction. 
All lessons given by Mr. Petersilea personally, 


Tuition payable in advance. 


Concerts, Analyses, and Lectures /ree to all pupils. 
Lessons given, also, during the Summer months. 
Piano Technics, and the Art of Playing Ancient and 


Modern Piano Music: 
Vocal Technics, and the 
German Songs 


Art of Singing English and 








PIANO-PLAYING, GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUCTION FROM 
BEGINNING TO END. By Carlyle Petersilea. Price 75 Cts. 
Louis H. Ross & Co., 32 West St., Boston, Mass., Gen’! Agents. 


A book containing information of inestimable value to the Teacher or Student of Music. A 


liberal musical education in itself. 


Among its salient features are: Pauer’s History of Music and 


Musicians; Steinert’s History of the Origin and Evolution of the Piano-forte; The Virgil Practice 
Clavier, and its wonderful aid in facilitating the Art of Piano-Playing; A Musical Dictionary, etc., 


etc. 


Piano-forte. For Sar at ALL Music Stores. 


Also, a Graded List of Pieces and Studies, and a Synopsis of Franz Petersilea’s System for the 





ERNST VON HIMMEL’S BOOKS. 


(CARLYLE 


“THE DISCOVERED COUNTRY.” . . 
*OCEANIDES.” A Psychical Novel. . 


PETERSILEA) 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 


These extraordinary books are receiving the most earnest consideration and warmest com- 


mendation from men and women of the highest cultivation and most advanced thought. 


SALE BY ALL Book DFALERs. 


For 


COLBY & RICH, 9 Bosworth St., Boston, Mass., GENERAL AGENTS. 
Or at CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 





FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET. 


mothers. 





Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 





velopment. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “‘Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to apply the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it fs 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a : 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to lar; 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most. ? 


1igh in the back and low front. No. 3 isto 


etticoats and dress skirts. No.4 


Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


jesirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 


For singers, actres.es, teachers, or pupils of elocution or bec exercise, or 

for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled. T 

mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
49° Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of readin 

of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or | 


uestrians or invalids, 
ousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
y on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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MY BOOKS. 


HOLDER. 





BY PHEBE A. 


My books beloved, ye take me backward 
Over the chasm deep of years, 

When ‘neath the giow of youth's sweet sunrise 
Life one long day of joy appears. 


With you again I feel fresh-hearted, 
As when the leaves their shadows sent 
To dance upon the page I pondered, 
And to the thought their music lent. 


In the old garden still I’m lingering, 
With fragrant blossoms all around, 
Or, on the home piazza sitting, 
Hear distant cow-bell’s tinkling sound. 


While reading from some favorite author 
The charming tale or poem sweet, 

All sights and sounds harmonious blending, 
All keeping time with rhythmic feet. 
Hudson, Mass. 


9 oe 


SUMMER. 





How sweet it is, when summer's best, 
Beneath broad-sheltering chestnut boughs 
At sultry noontide to take rest, 
While heedlessly the cattle browse ; 


And, hushed as children for to hear 
Some tale from olden fairy lore, 
To listen with unwearying ear 
To all we've often heard before! 


The heated hum of lagging bees, 
Now burrowed in the foxglove bells, 
The whispered secrets that the breeze 
Among the nodding grasses tells; 


The thrush that from some thicket sings 
Delicious songs; the blended rhyme 

From all the deep content of things 
That take their fill of summer time; 


And so to listen on and on, 
Nor reckon how we've idly sat, 

Till through the branches shows, anon, 
The fitful flicker of the bat; 


And far around the misty gray 
Has died the golden light of noon— 
Then up and through the tumbled hay 
Wend homeward by the rising moon. 





—*eo—— 


THE SETTLING UP IS CERTAIN. 





BY ERNEST M'GAFFEY. 





You may take the world as it comes and goes, 
And you wil! be sure to find 

That fate will square the account she owes, 
Whoever comes out behind; 

And all things bad that a man has done, 
By whatsoever induced, 

Return at last to him one by one, 
As the chickens come home to roost. 


You may scrape, and toil, and pinch, and save, 
While your hoarded wealth expands, 

Till the cold, dark shadow of the grave 
Is nearing vour life's last sands; 

You will have your balances struck some night, 
And you'll find your hoard reduced ; 

You'll view your life in another light, 
When the 


chickens come home to roost 


You can stint your soul and starve your heart 
With the husks of a barren creed, 


Sut Christ will know if vou play a part, 
Will know in your hour of need; 
And then, as vou wait for death to come, 


What hx 
From a creed 


ve deduced 


You will lic 


pe can there 


alone? there dumb, 


While vour chickens come home to roost. 


Sow as you will, there's a time to reap, 


For the good and the bad as well; 

And conscience, whether we wake or sleep, 
Is either a heaven or hell; 

And every Wrong will find its place, 
And every passion loosed 


Drifts back 
When the chick ns come home to roost. 


and meets you face to fac’, 


Whether you're over or under the sod, 
The result will be the same; 

You cannot escape the hand of God 
You must bear your sin or shame; 

No matter what's carved on a marble slab, 
When the items are all produced, 

You'll find that St. Pet -r was ‘‘keeping tab,” 


And that chickens come home to roost. 
—Inter-Ocean. 
—?%*e 


TILDY GRACE's TEMPTATION. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING 
“Just depend upon ‘t, Tildy Grace, 
Satan's got ye up on a high mountain, an’ 


he’s a-p‘intin’ out the kingdoms o* this | 


world an’ the glory on ‘em!” 

Aunt Seviah compressed her lips, and 
carefully lifted from the glowing range 
the big preserve-kettle, filled nearly to the 
brim with luscious quartered quinces, float~ 
ing in clear amber syrup. 

The gir) thus summarily addressed made 
no sign, save that the bright color flamed 


suddenly from cheek to brow, and the | 
slender brown fingers trembled as they | 


rounded off great golden coils of paring. 
Aunt Seviah brought from the pantry 


the huge stone jar which, during fifty au- | 


tumns of housekeeping, had never failed to 


be filled with the famous apple-quince | 


preserve. 
‘“*Your Uncle Moses says to me, last 
night,” pausing to wipe an imaginary | 


speck of dust from the depths of the jar, 
‘says he: ‘Seviah, don’t ye put a finger in 
that pie; but Tildy Grace, I can’t see you, 


as was my Only sister’s child, as I've tried | 


to bring up so careful, an’ she in her grave 
nigh on to twenty years—I can’t see ye 
throw yourself away, an’ me not speak a 
word o’ warnin’. To be sure, ye do favor 
your father’s family mightily, and some- 


times I think there aint adrop o’ Wareham 
blood in ye!” 

Tildy stooped to hide her flushed face, 
and refilled her pan from the heaped-up 
basket beside her. 

“It seems to me,” she hesitated, ‘‘you 
are taking a great deal for granted. I—lI 
haven't made up my mind yet.” 

‘That's jest it,” interposed Aunt Seviah, 
promptly, as she seadily ladled the steam- 
ing fruit from kettle to jar. ‘There’s 
more truth than poetry in what my old 
gran’ma’am used to say: ‘Parley with 
Satan, an’ you're a goner’!” 

Tildy’s cheeks glowed again, and her 
eyes flashed as she replied: 

“One would think I was going to com- 
mit a deadly sin if I accepted Harold May- 
burn. Why shouldn't I. pray, if I choose, 
since he has done me the honor to ask me?” 

“Tildy Grace,” said Aunt Seviah, sol- 
emnly, facing her niece, the ladle slipping 
from her fingers into the jar, “do you 
mean to tell me that you love that air 
man?” 

‘‘Nobody said anything about love, that 
I know of,” replied Tildy, with some as- 
perity, paring off thick slices of fruit in 
ber agitation. ‘Besides, how am I to 
know?” she added, incoherently. ‘I’m 
trying to think it out.” 

“Think it out!” echoed Aunt Seviah, 
almost contemptuously. ‘“Tildy Grace, 
don't ye go an’ spile your young life in the 
very beginnin’. When your Uncle Moses 
asked me, a matter o’ fifty years ago, do 
ye s’pose I had to think it out? Wasn’t I 
willin’ to leave father an’ mother an’ the 
old home, an’ go with him to the ends o’ 
the airth, an’ he no fortin but his two 
strong hands? That's the test, Tildy.” 

Tildy Grace lifted her clouded blue eyes 
and surveyed the spare, energetic figure 
before her with a new interest. She 
thought of her easy-going uncle, portly, 
red-faced, bald—was this, then, the secret 
of their contentment, jogging on together 
in what seemed to her such prosy, hum- 
drum fashion? She planged her knife 
into the heart of another golden ball. No, 
she could never care for Harold Mayburn 
like that. 

“Tildy,” continued Aunt Seviah, an un- 
wonted softness in her sharp voice, ‘taint 
merely a fine weddin’ an’ a harn’some 
house; there’s year arter year comin’, 
that’s got to be lived. 
triberlation that ye can’t escape in this 
world nohow, an’ he aint the kind o’ man 
ye can lean on when it comes. Ye'll have 
to see that same evil look o° his dawnin’ on 


the same evil ways a-croppin’ out in ‘em. 


heart then, ‘cause it’s covered with a satin 
gown.” 

Tildy’s head bent lower and lower, but 
she strove in vain to frame some reply. 
Aunt Seviah crossed the kitchen and softly 
stroked the brown braids with awkward 
fingers all unaccustomed to caresses. 

**Tildy, child, this aint the Lord's lead- 
in’. If itso be that he wants ye to take 
up 2 new life, He'll prepare the way for 
ye. One mismatch unmatches nobody 
knows how many more. I's like a stone 
thrown into the mill pond—the rings reach 
clean across; an’ what the Lord meant for 
a f:ir piece o’ work becomes all higgledy- 
piggiedy. Don’t ye take it on yourself to 
snarl up His pattern like that. S*posen 
ye meet the one of His appintin’, an’ it’s 
too late, Tildy Grace!" 

With « swift motion, Tildy deposited 
her pan of quinces on the table, and rushed 
up the stairway to her own room. 

Aunt Sevi:h straightened herself and 
mechanically smoothed out her apron. 
‘*Wal, come what will, my duty’s done; 
but I jest wish that dissipated young fel- 
low had staid in New York, an’ never 
come bewitchin’ Tildy with his di'monds 
an’ fast horses.” 

“Oh, dear!’ moaned Tildy, in her little 
chamber above, ‘it does seem to me there 
no getting away from this narrow, 

miserable life. How I detest it all’—the 

little brown hands tightly clenched in her 
lap—‘‘the dish-washing, the potato-peel- 
ing. and churning, and scrubbing, forever 
and ever! It may be wicked, but I long 
to live with refined people; and it seems 
so ungrateful to dear old uncle and auntie 
even to think of it. And oh, I do hate to 
| be called Tildy Grace!" 

She knelt by the window and looked 
away to the hills shutting in the farm yal- 
ley—just as her life was hedged about, she 
pondered. 

‘It seems too bad, when good fortune 
offers, that I cannot be free to acce st it. 
Who would have imagined Aunt Seviah 
could be so sentimental? I’m sure Mr. 
Mayburn is very fond of me, and every 
girl in Mapleton envies me.” 

Tildy unconsciously bridled her heai as 
she recalled the drives in the dashing city 
turn-out. ‘There would be the concerts 
, and the art-galleries; I could go to all de- 

lightful places in summer, and he more 

than binted at a tour in Europe by-and-by. 
It's sheer flying in the face of Providence 
| to let such a chance slip, and I don’t intend 
| to do it.” 








| is 





There's sorrer an’ | 


the innercent faces 0’ your childern, an’ | 


I tell ye, ‘twon't ease the achin’ o’ your | 


Tildy rose determinedly, bathed her | 
eyes at the little rickety washstand, and 
loosened the thick braids of brown hair 
before the quaint, brass-framed mirror. 

Suddenly, from the very air, the homely 
sentences that fell from her aunt's lips 
seemed to re-echo. A great light dawned 
on her, showing in its true colors the sac- 
rifice she was about to make of her whole 
future. Tildy threw herself on her knees 
beside the low bed whereon she had slept 
from childhood. 

‘*Lord, Thou hast delivered me! Help 
me to put far from me things, which never 
were and never could be mine.” 

‘The guests at the Mapleton House were 
sauntering out of the spacious dining- 
room and dispersing to their several apart- 
ments. S:ately Mrs. Mayburn leisurely | 
ascended the broad stairway, accompanied 
by her two elegant daughters, pausing 
now and then to nod graciously or ex- 
change greetings with her acquaintances 
and friends. As she entered her private 
parlor, a messenger handed her an ominous 
yellow envelope. She tore it open with 
the aplomb of the woman of the world, to 
whom a telegram is an everyday occur- 
rence, and not the harbinger of terror it 
almost invariably proves to less accu3- 
tomed receivers. 

‘‘Ah!” said she, scanning the brief mes- 
sage through her glass. ‘*Harold cannot | 
join us to-night, and he begs me to see | 
Miss Warner, with whom he had an en- | 
gagement to drive this afternoon.” 

“It seems to me, mamma,” said Edith, 
slowly trailing her silken skirts before the 
long mirror, ‘‘this affair with Miss Warner | 
really begins to look serious.”’ 

“She is extremely pretty,” 








drawled | 
Madeline, the youngest sister, sinking | 
languidly into an easy chair, ‘but hardly } 
a suitable match for Harold. You will | 
discourage it, will you not, mamma?” 
Mrs. Mayburn thoughtfully stripped the 
telegram into bits, and sifted the floating 
pieces through her white ringed fingers. | 
**No, girls, I shall do nothing of the kind. 
Harold has been growing more and more 
reckless during the past year or two. This 
fancy for Miss Warner seems to have 
taken deep hold of him, and I hope much 
from her influence. No,’ she added con- 
clusively, ‘I shall not oppose it.”’ 
‘Suppose he breaks her heart, mamma?” 
questioned Madeline, toying with her fan. | 
‘*Pshaw!" ejaculated Edith, pacing up 
and down. ‘The position will amply 
compensate—it will be a greit match for 
her. As mamma says, Harold is getting 
fearfully wild, and I egree that it is best 
to let it goon” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Mayburn, quietly 
ignoring Edith’s retort, and collecting her 


| scattered papers, ‘'L shall drive over to see | 


_— 


Miss Warner. Will you go with me?” 

*Not I,” replied Edith, arranging a 
handfal of glowing asters in her belt: ‘J 
drive Col. Mackiy’s tandem at five; but 
never mind; when she is actually Harold's 
flance2, [°!l cultivate her.” 

“And [,"° yawned Madeline, “join the 
tennis-party at the Wetomanue House. 
You will have to go alone, mamma.” 

‘Very well,” replied Mrs. Mayburna, | 
pulling the bell; ‘then I will order the 
ponies.” 

A few minutes later, she stepped grace- 
fully into her basket carriage, gathered 
up the ribbons in her slim, gauntleted | 
hands, and bowled swiftly down the vil- 
lage street, the admired of ail observers. 

She still retained the freshness and elas- 
ticity of youth, and few, glancing at the 
fair, placid face and graceful figure, could 
believe her to be the mother of her tall son | 
and daughters. 

She drew rein at the farm-house gate, 
and her face lighted up with satisfaction 
when she saw the slight, girlish figure 
already advancing from the shady porch. 

**She'll never disgrace him,” the mother 
thought. ‘*Thoroughly well dressed, she'll 
be positively fascinating. What a sensa- | 
tion she'll make in our set!” 

Tildy had donned a simple gown of 
clinging creamy material, adorned at the 
waist with a great cluster of the late- 
blooming scarlet honeysuckle. A dainty | 
hat drooped over her wavy brown hair, | 
brushed fluffily back from the delicate 
face, a face iifted now in some bewilder- 
ment to the unexpected occupant of the 
carriage. 

Mrs. Mayburn beckoned her graciously 
to the seat by her side. 

‘*My son was unexpectediy detained in 
New York,” she said, softly, ‘‘so I have 
come, instead, at his request.” Tildy, 
flushing, half in awe of the stately lady, 
half in pride and pleasure at her conde- 
scen:ion, timidly seated herself by the 
lady's side. The ponies tossed their heaus 
garly, and at a word trotted briskly down 
the wooded road. \ 

‘*Humph!’ groaned Aunt Seviah, peer- 
ing through the kitchen-blind. ‘I s'pose 
that matter’s as good as settled!” 

‘Never ye fret, Sevy,” drawled Uncle 
Moses. ‘‘Why can’t ye leave things to 
Providence, instid of allus takin’ it on yer- | 
self to settle "em? Ye can’t regerlate all 
creation.” 


| [ask you a question that under other cir- 
| cumstances might seem impertinent?” 


| reached middle life can decide far better, 


| be sure, but unsubstantial and transient, 


| and beyond her, far down the vista of the 
| coming years. 


| and 


| but nothing 


**Moses Liaton,” ejaculated Aunt Seviah, 
solemnly, ‘‘don’t ye slander the Lord in no 
sich fashion. He haint nuthin’ to do with 
sich goin’s on!” 

The carriage rolled swiftly along under 
the birches quivering in the afternoon 
light, their slender white trunks gleaming 
through the pale foliage, the silence un- 
broken save by the sound of the ponies’ 





hoofs. As they approached Pine Hill, 
Mrs. Mayburn loosened the reins and 
glanced down kindly at the quiet figure by 
her side. 

‘*My son was sadly disappointed that he | 
could not get back, Miss Warner.”’ 

Tildy moved uneasily, and looked shyly 
upward, but no answer was forthcoming. 

‘**He has told me everything, and I hope 
you will be kind to my boy,” added Mrs. 
Mayburn, softly. 

The girl again raised her troubled eyes 
to the pleasant face bending toward her. 
‘Mrs. Mayburn,” she said, tremulously, 
locking her fingers tightly together, ‘‘may 


‘*You may ask me anything you please, 
my child,” responded the lady benignantly, 
yet not without a secret wonderment. 

“It is this,’ hesitated Tildy, carefully 
steadying her voice along the syllables: 
“Did you love your husband when you 
promised to marry him, Mrs. Mayburn?” 

The elder lady started slightly, shaken 
from her customary well-bred self-posses- 
sion. She remained silent for a momeat 
and then said: 

‘*My dear, perhaps you do not know that 
my husband was many years my senior— 
a man who was a power in the business 
world, well able to give his wife a fitting 
position in society aud a suitable establish- 
ment. It was thought by my parents to 
be a most excellent match for me, and I | 
was guided entirely by their judgment 
and counsel. Those of us who have 


in such matters, than a romantic girl 
dazzled by dreams—natural to her age, to 
nevertheless.” 

Mrs. Mayburn glanced at the girl's face, 
but the brown eyes seemed to look through 


Was life like that, after 
all? 

‘Mrs. Mayburn,” she said, quietly, | 
“what I ask may seem to you unpardon- 
able. Ihave reason to believe that your 
son is dissipated. It is an ugly word— 
forgive me.” 

Mrs. Mayburn reined in the ponies 
under the huge pine trees at the hill-top, 
laid her hand reassuringly on the 
girl’s arm. 

‘‘My child, it would be useless for me to 


| deny—in fact, itis perhaps better that you 


should know the exact truth. Harold has 
given us some anxiety during the past few 


years. New York life offers many temp- 


tations, and his associates, though belong- 
ing to the first families, are many of them 
fast young men. Yes, 1 confess, he uses 


wine far too freely. No doubt this seems | 
very shocking to you, in your quiet, inno- | 
cent life; but let me assu'e you, out of 


| my long experience, it is nothing uncom- 


mon. After he has sown hts wild oats, [ 
trust he will settle down into a steady 
family man. I hope everything from 
your influence. He ha3 had many fancies, | 
like the fervent attachment | 
he feels for sou. You are charming and 
very beautiful, my child, and I truly be- 
lieve you can win him back—and he ean | 
give you much.” 

* You mean,” interposed the girl, uncom- | 


| promisingly, with her gaze still uplifted to 


her companion, ‘that, in spite of his bad 
habits, his wealth and position will offset 
what you are pleased to call my—beauty.” 

The elder lady winced slightly. ‘You | 
are very frank. Yes, I may us well ac- 
knowledge that is what I had in my mind.” 

‘And, if I should fail to win him back, 
there would be the wealth and position as | 
compensation,” persisted Tildy. 

‘*Yes,”’ responded the other, ‘I assure 
you a woman’s life can never be empty | 
where there is the means of culture and 
travel at her hand. You will come tous?” 
persuasively. 

Tildy looked off on the wide scene, half 
cloud, half sunshine, spread before her. 
Again Aunt Seviah’s homely words rang 
in her ear: ‘Satan's got ye ou a high 
mountain, an’ he’s p’intin’ out the king- | 
doms o’ this world an’ the glory on ‘em. 
S'pose ye realize too late!” 

She gazed almost io horror at the fair, 
pleading woman beside her. Better a 
thousand times drudgery, limitation, lone- 
liness, anything. rather than this sin of 
which she was sorely tempted to be guilty 
—this separatiag herself from all possible 
future joy. 

“On, Mrs. Mayburn, never!’ she ejacu- 
lated, the tears sprioging to her relief. 
‘Don't you see it is not mice to take, this | 
life that tempts me so!" 

Lines of pain deepened on the face of | 
the elder woman as she mechanically | 
turned the ponies homeward. An inar- | 


| blow, 


ticulate sob burst from her, and she fal. 
tered: ‘‘Miss Warner, consider—a mother 
will even humiliate herself to beseech you, 
since you hold the future welfare of her 
son in your hands.” 

But a strange composure had taken 
possession of the girl; everything was 
plain and clear before her. 

‘“*‘No, Mrs. Mayburn,” she said, with 
gentle dignity. ‘*You are his mother—it 
is your work. God helping me, I will 
never do this thing.” 

A silence fell again upon the two, ag 
they sped back through the shaded wood- 
road. As Tildy alighted at the farm-gate, 
Mrs. Mayburn clasped her hand in a warm, 
lingering pressure. 

“You are a brave girl,” she said. 
wish he had been worthy of you.” 

Harold Mayburn received bis refusal 
through his mother. She wrote him a 
long letter that night, a letter which 
awoke glowing visions of a possible ‘might 
be’’; but, alas! the good resolutions were 
of too feeble growth to reach maturity. 
The old temptations allured him onward. 
He did not appear in Mapleton again dur- 
ing the stay of his family there. 

‘*Well,” remarked Edith, a few days 
later, ‘‘Harold’s fancy for Miss Warner 
seems to have followed his thousand other 
likings. I was really deluded into regard- 
ing it as a settled affair.” 

A spasm of pain flitted over Mrs. May. 
burn’s smooth forehead. 

“It seems to have been only a passing 
attraction,”’ she replied, in measured 
tones. 

**Well,it would have been a mesalliance, 
at best.’ said Madeline. ‘‘[t will be bet- 
ter if he chooses a wife in our own circle.” 

‘*No doubt you are right, my dear,”’ re- 
plied her mother, with studied indifference. 

‘The old Wareham common-sense won 
the day,” commented Aunt Seviah. ‘The 
child’s got it in her, arter ali!” 

“[ told ye there's no ueed o° frettin’, 
Sevy,” said Uncle Moses, unfolding the 
evening paper, ‘ef ye’d only give natur’ a 
chance to work.” 

‘*Wal, [ dunno but you're right, Moses,” 
replied his helpmate, with unusual sub mi:- 
sion; ‘‘but, somehow, I can't refrain from 
—assistin’!" 

The days moved on in their u:ual 
monotonous round, at the homestead, 


‘ey 


| Tildy entered heart and soul into the once 


despised household work. Aunt Seviah 
treated her with a certain respect, and a 
new bond of sympathy seemed to have 


| been established between the practical 
| woman and the dreamy girl 


The snow 
blanketed the hills and wrapped the val- 
ley for its winter rest. Over in the vil- 
lage there were many changes. The sum- 
mer guests bad long since flittedaway, the 
Mapleton House was closed. 

Dr. Upham, who for a quarter of a cen: 
tury had ministered to the littie fock that 
assembled weekly in the weather-beaten 
church, had been suddenly gathered to his 
fathers. Good, motherly Mrs. Upham, 
rendered almost helpless by the unexpected 
had beeo taken to her daughter's 
home, twenty miles away, to be cared for 
and comforted. For the first time in 
many years, the hospitable doors of the 
old pa 1, and the win- 


sonage were closed, 


| dows, that had been a beacon light tomany 
| & poor wanderer, were closely shuttered 
| and looked blankiy down on th 


deserted 
garden-path. The new minister was un- 
married, a young wan recently ordained. 
‘The great rambling parsonage would be 
an encumbrance to bim. All he wanted 
was a comfortable chamber and study. 
Uncle Moses Linton, for many years dea- 
econ of the church, was commissioned to 
fiad suitable accommodations for the new 
preacher. He pondered the matter in his 
deliberate fashion on the way home, and 
decided on a course of action. 

**Mighty hard findin’ a boardin’ place 


,. 


for that air young minister, I'm thinkin’, 


| said he, diplomatically, as be sipped the 


huge bow] of ginger-tea Aunt Seviah al- 
ways prepared when unusual circumstan- 
ces called him out of an evening. 

‘“There’s Widder Green!" Aunt Seviah 
threw out the suggestion between-times, 
as she ‘flew round” seeing that bolts and 
bars were safely adjusted for the night. 

‘Aint good enough cook. Poor feed 
makes, poor sermons,” aftera prolonged 
draught of the steaming tea. 

‘‘Polly Thorp, then!” said Aunt Seviah, 
politely showing the cat the door into the 
back kitchen, wherein was her basket for 
the night. 

‘‘Aint room to turn round now, in her 
box of a house, an’ her children raise Cain. 
You don’t s'pose, Sevy,” fixing his little 
twinkling eyes on his energetic helpmate, 
and slowly stirring the fragrant beverage, 
‘*vyou couldn’t give him house-room for a 
spell—now, could ye?” 

‘‘Wal, there's room enough—if that’s 
all; he might have the south chamber, 


| and the little room off for his books an’ 


fixin’s. As for cookin’, there’s allus enough 
and to spare. It’s kinder sanctifyin’ to 
have a preacher round. I dunno but I'll 
let him come for the winter, anyhow.” 
‘That worked well!” chuckled Uncle 


—_—-— 
—— 
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Moses to himself. ‘“‘Sevy thinks it’s her 
idee.” 

With Aunt Seviah, to plan was to carry 
out. A new stove was speedily set up in 
the little room, a crimson carpet tacked 
down, a couple of easy-chairs transferred 
thither, and, by the next Saturday night, 
the Reverend Mr. Morton was established 
therein, with all his belongings. 

The minister’s advent was the beginning 
of a new life for Tildy. The latest maga- 
zines, reviews, and books somehow always 
happened to be left on the sitting-room 
table, instead of being relegated to the 
study up-stairs. The minister found this 
girl with the dreamy eyes and thoughtful 
face a curiously interesting study. Day 
by day, he understood better the fine, 
sensitive nature, hedged in by circum- 
stances, struggling bravely for the higher 
life, and forcing itself to be contented. 
Perhaps the sermons gained somewhat in 
vigor because the preacher was conscious 
of one absorbed listener, who waited in- 
tently for the message her soul craved. 

The second summer of the Reverend Mr. 
Morton's stay in Mapleton rested in the 
June freshness on the hills. The parson- 





age was again thrown open, for it was | 
meet that it should be the minister's resi- | 
dence, since the only objection thereto was | 


now removed. Once more a busy, happy 


woman flitted from room to room, draw- | 
ing aside curtains that the sweet summer | 


air and sunshine might wander through | 


the old rooms, banishing all traces of soli- 
tude and mustiness. 

“Grace,” said the minister, pausing be- 
side his wife, as she leaned from the sunny 
south window, and drew in a branch of 
climbing roses, which filled the air with 
fragrance, ‘‘the same hills shut you in here 
—and yet you are sure you will be con- 
tent, my darling?’ 

she looked up with happy eyes. 

‘Not a doubt remains. If I think of 
them at all, it is as the gates to a beauti- 
ful beyond for you and me.” 

‘‘And yet,” he continued,musingly, ‘‘life 
might have been so different for you.” 

She glanced up quickly. 

‘‘Aunt Seviah should not have repeated 
that to you. I was weak and foolish in 
the old days.” 

‘No, Grace—not foolish, but longing 
unutterably for better things,” replied her 
husband, fondly. 

‘I should really like to know, Edward, 
how you divined that my name was so 
utterly distasteful to me, and gaveit the 
only Grace-ful rendering possible.” 

‘Believe me, it was never distasteful to 
me,” replied the minister, earnestly: 
‘‘Matilda—a brave woman; Grace—the 
grace of God!” 

‘Oh, I never translated it so!" cried 





Tildy with brimming eyes.—Peterson’s 
Magazine. 

7~ee 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN 


THE SMILE-BOXES, 


Such a racket! It hardly seemed possi- 
ble for two people no bigger than George 
and Mabel so to fill the sitting-room with 
noise. 

Grandma had gone to her room to take 
a nap and a rest, and had said before she 
went that for once she was glad she was 
pretty deaf, because if she, who could only 
hear with one ear, and not very well with 
that one, could be disturbed with such a 
racket, she was thankful she had no more 
ears with which to hear the noise. 

The racket wasn’t a jolly noise atall. It 
was cross, and more ugly and disagreeable, 
even, than the dreary day out of doors. 
The children seemed possessed with the 
spirit of ugliness, and quarrelled over 
everything. Now they had a pitched bat- 
tle as to who should have the red checker 
men to play with, and who the black ones, 
and then it was a furious little tempest 
because George had possession of Mabel’s 
“spot” on the carpet. Here mamma was 
appealed to by Mabel. 

‘Mamma, make George get cif my 
spot!” Mamma looked puzzled, and then 
Mabel went on: ‘‘George is sitting on my 
spot, and I was there first, and—make him 
get off my spot on the carpet, mamma! 
He’s so hateful!” 





At first mamma didn’t say anything, but 
she wondered to herself if it wouldn't be a | 
good plan to do with her two naughty | 
children as did the old woman who lived | 
in a shoe, and whip them both soundly, 


and send them to bed. But mamma re- | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 





membered that sometimes she felt cross 
and ugly herself, eo decided to try a better 
way. 

She went to a closet and got out two 
deep boxes, and, calling the little people 
to her, told them that they were smile- 
boxes, and, writing ‘George’ on one and 
‘*Mabel” on the other, gave them to the 
children to fill up with smiles. As soon 
as a smile went into the box, the lid was 
to be put on quickly to hold the onsite | 
securely. 

Three or four smiles slid into the boxes | 
in fine style, and then there arose a cry | 
from George of— 

‘Mamma! mamma! Mabel smiled in | 
my box! Takeitout! Take it out!” 
But instead, mamma quickly clapped on 
the lid, saying: 

‘How nice! Let's keep it good and 
tight, and sometime, when Mabel needs a 
smile, and her box isempty, and her smile- 
strings are out of order, you can give it to 
her again. Let mamma puta smile in each 
of your boxes, and you little people keep 
them safe for her till she needs them some 
day.” 

So a big, big smile, a regular laugh, 
from mamma went into each box; and 
then you ought to have seen the smiles 
that went into those boxes. The children 
pretended they even had troubleto get the 
lids on—they were so full and running 
over with smiles. 

By the time the smile-boxes were full, 
the tempers of the children were as smil- 
ing and sunshiny as a bright June day; 
and they no longer mourned over the rain, 
but had great fun naming the drops of 
rain, and watching them run races down 
the window-panes. 

A few weeks after the rainy day, when 
the smile-boxes were supposed to be full, 
Mabel went up to a sad-faced woman, who 
was a Visitor in her home, and said: | 

‘*Let me see your dark speckles, Cousin 
Mary.” 

“My what?” asked puzzled Cousin Mary. | 

‘Your dark speckles,” replied Mabel. | 
‘‘Papa says you see everything through | 
dark speckles, and I want to see them.” | 

‘‘Nonsense, child. I have none.” 
“Then, what did papa mean?” insisted | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








the child. 

‘*He meant, little one, that the world 
looked dark to me, because [{ was sad,” 
she replied with a sigh. 

‘Is that the reason you don’t ever 
smile?” asked Mabel. Then, with a kiss, 
‘Cousin Mary, I'll give you something 
that will help you smile. And, sliding 
down from the cousin's lap, she brought | 
her the box with ‘‘Mabel” written on it, 
and, giving it to her, said: ‘‘That’s my 
smile-box; and it’s full to the very tippy- 
top with smiles. Most of them are mine; 
two of them are George’s, and one of 
grandma’s, and one beautiful one of my 
own mamma’s. I’ll give them to you, 
and you can have them to help you smile; 
for it’s nicer to smile, Cousin Mary, than 
tocry. It’s pleasanter, and then you feel 
better.” 

Cousin Mary kissed the little girl, and 
gave her the biggest smile she had given 
for a week, and said softly to herself: “A 
little child shall lead them.” — Margaret 
Montgomery, in S. S. Times. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of ———— 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 
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COMBINATION OFFER 
TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUBS. 


For ten new subscribers to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL and fifteen dollars in cash, we 
will also send as premiums ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to the Woman's Column, with 
one copy of ‘‘Bryce’s Almerican Common- 


wealth,” in two volumes, to the friend 


who gets up the club. 





MEDICAL REGISTER, 








The only Regular Medical College in New | 


England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 
COLLECE OF 


PHYSICIANS ad SURGEONS 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Next Term commences Oct. 7th, 1891. 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘\WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORE, Pa. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classt. 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degreee. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings. 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For fu)l 
particulars address 

WM. H. APP LETON, Ph. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
The winter session opens October Ist, 1891. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. L ectures, 


(luizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer ever 

opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


Sarai A. Colby,M.D, EstherW. Taylor,M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston, 











The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


in Sep- 
horoug 
every department of 
Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
Becretary, or Annual Announcement address the 





Term begins about the second Tuesda 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. 
and practical instruction fo 
medicine. 


ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 
. 'M. H. BYFORD, President. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist; ending May 
1892. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzer, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu: 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44, 


CHRONIC DISEASES A SPECIALTY, 


Especially those diseases which disturb the nervous 
system. Room 44 has been conveniently arranged 
for giving ELECTRICAL and VAPOR BATHS, 
simple or medicated, as the case may require, after 
a thorough diagnosis of the patient’s disease (using 
Conant’s Cabinet). During 20 years’ practice she 
has found no one treatment, when judiciously given, 
equal to these baths for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 

or Obesity. The Doctor is largely Electric in her 
practice ; also a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Advice given and remedies sent to patients out of 
town. Office Hours, 9 to 4 daily, Thursdays 
excepted. Take elevator. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ GUIDE AND 
VISITORS’ BUREAU, 


11 West 18th Street. 


(Formerly 24 Union Sq. and 4 East 42d St.) 


The New York —« 
_ Ladies Gui DE 


. Visirors 








Lady Guides provided at 
short notice. 

Shopping orders promptly 
executed. 

Strangers met on arrival at 
Station if desired. 


| 
] 
= | Transient Rooms for 
Ladies Travelling Alone 
Ladies’ Restaurant. 
——— CHARGES MODERATE. 
Price-List of Rooms at No. 11 W. 18th St.: 





2d floor front, 2.00 for one, $3.50 for two, 
back, lw —- © 
= > “and front, 1 * 70 « 
“ “largehallroom, 1.0“ “ = © 
4th “ two large rooms, 12 “* 1253 ¢ « 
j “ “ - smaller ry lo ‘ 1.75 ‘ “ 


« -- 
‘ “ “ a 


Edward Everett Hale, D 
M. Depew, New York. 


REFERENCES: Rev. 
Boston; Hon. Chauncey 
Send for Circular, 





Apamphiet of information and ab- 
stenet of the laws, Showing How to 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade 


ks, Copyrights, sent free. 
we ee LUNN ‘2 co. 
SN 361 Broadway, 


New Yor 


“SS 








‘A. FLORENCE GRANT, 
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| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 








“OQ for a Horse with Wings!” 


Shakespeare could not have known of the Putnam Horseshoe Nail, or he might 
have been satisfied to depend on his horse's feet, without wishing him wings. 





CAN YOU DEPEND ON YOUR HORSE'S FEET ? or have you read 


the papers all these years and neglected to heed the warning in their columns 


against the use of Cut Nails? Nails? Here they are, taken from horses’ hoofs in 
Chicago, ill. St. Louis, Mo, Providence, R. 1. 


S——_ OE SED 


LOOK WELL TO YOUR HORSES FEET, 





For unless you know what nail has been used in shoeing him, you are liable at any 


moment to have him lamed by a Split Nail which has penetrated the wall of. 
the foot, resulting in lockjaw or death, as has been frequently the case 
since the introduction of cold rolled and cut nails. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Old-fashioned Hand-made Nail, and cannot split, sliver or break. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Samples sent free by mail, 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
ryecomes displaced or “caked ” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING, The only dating | that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 


Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciate wv 
KNITTED FILL D MATT ESSE Sy PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 0t spony 
softness. The filling is in one whole blo or piece; always in order, and no part can become dis- 


placed or bunchy. 


KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLING 
he best in the world. Remain elastic and keep t 


KNITTED Fit LED WATER-PROOF MATTRE 
Can be used as reservers, and are to be depende 
are used in Hospituls, where they are liable to be soiled. 


KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plueh better than curled hair. 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 
KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest © mmendation trom ull who have used them. 
KNITTED D MATTRESS PADS. Inall sizes. The greatest luxury 11 hot nights on a woven 
ed without mattress, and the rest uf the year as companion to a muttress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a leve ‘l bed and incre using its softi.ess. 
Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


BAe CARRIACE CUSHIONS. 
SSES AND BOAT CUSHI ON 


an emergency € mattresses 80 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 


DISH WASHER 


Is the only perfect Dish Washing 
Machine ever invented for the house- 
hold, and the only one in daily use in 
hundreds of homes. ‘The only one that 
is guaranteed to do its work perfectly. 
lt truly merits the name, 


THE KITCHEN QUEEN. 


No home complete to-day without this 
Queen. Full descriptive circulars, testi- 
monials, prices; also $1,000 in Gold 
offer, sent free on application. If no 
agent in your locality, send for special 
offer. Give your address in full. 

Address 


THE STEVENS DISH WASHING 
MACHINE C0, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AGENTS WANTED 


= - = — 
- = or 


"SPECIAL SALE 


OF ARTISTIC 


Paper Hangings, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in ‘Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No, 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Next Door to Washington Street. 





THE 
STEVENS 











PRINTING 


Society Printing Solicited. 


Personal attention given to orders by mail. 











47 and 49 Court Street, Bostou. 


It is Hot-Forged and 


Hammer-Pointed, and is the only horseshoe nail in the world identical with the 
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THE STATUE OF ISABELLA. 


Rome, ITALY, Ava. 10, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

Through your hospitable columns I wish 
to make the members and friends of ‘‘The 
Queen Isabella Association” sharers in a 
rich pleasure which we have just enjoyed. 

To the officers of that association, at 
least, it was well known that when Har- 
riet Hosmer returned to Rome last Janu- 
ary, one of her chief purposes was to 
make the model for the Queen Isabella 
monument. The artist thought that three 
or four months would suffice for this, and 
that the early summer would find her 
again in America. In many ways itis our 
good fortune that mid-summer sees the 
sculptor still in her studio, and chief of 
the pleasures that have come to us, inci- 
dental to her lingering labors, is that we 
have been invited to see the finished model 
of the Isabella, completed only in the 
beginning of August. 

It is this artist’s unvarying habit to per- 
mit no one to see any piece of her work 
until it is finished, and to us came the 
unmerited honor of being the first to look 
upon the Queen. As I looked, I wished 
that those in whose minds the idea of the 
Isabella Association was conceived, and 
that the officers who have had the sagacity 
to engage Harriet Hosmer to make the 
statue, could have gazed upon the delicate 
model with us. 

The model, in wax, is perhaps not more 
than thirty inches in height. It consists 
of a pedestal, above which rise two steps, 
and the figure of the Queen. The Queen, 
wearing her crown and veil, and draped 
in regal robes, holds in her extended right 
hand the jewels, and is in the act of step- 
ping down to give them to Columbus, as 
she utters that historic sentence: ‘This I 
undertake in behalf of my own crown of 
Castile, and am ready to sell my jewels to 
aid the expedition.” This is inscribed on 
the pedestal. 

The face of Isabella is that of the por- 
trait with which we are familiar through 
the frontispiece to Prescott’s history, but 
in this model it is animated by a glow of 
decision and of majestic energy, with 
which is combined an expression of ten- 
derness and sweetness. The moment at 
which the artist represents her subject 
has been wisely chosen, since the action 
attributed to the Queen has enabled the 
sculptor to endow her figure with move- 
ment. The energy of the movement is 
marvellously heightened by majesty and 
tempered by grace. A more harmonious 
combination of strength and sweetness 
than is expressed in both the face and 
form of the Queen, will rarely be found in 
art, and perhaps, alas! more rarely still 
in nature. 

The artist, before undertaking the 
work, made an exhaustive study of the 
costume of Isabella’s period and country. 
She has spared no time and has spent un- 
stinted pains in working out every detail 
of ornament and drapery with strict histor- 
ical fidelity. The rich embroideries and 
lace on the full shirred sleeves suggest, in 
themselves alone, weeks of scrupulous 
labor. The full, abundant draperies are so 
skilfully handled that they neither conceal 
nor impede the movement of the figure, 
which bears the elaborate costuming with 
easy grace and perfect unconsciousness of 
any weight. The fashion of the time per- 
mitted the artist a choice between repre- 
senting the robe as flowing quite uncon- 
fined at the waist, or as being lightly 
bound bya girdle. Miss Hosmer has chosen 
the latter, which adds to the apparent 
height of the figure, and although it is not 
in the least slender, but strong and noble, 
gives it an air of litheness. 

The Queen wears only the jewels in her 
crown, a brooch, and fastenings of her 
girdle, the jewels that hold the long veil 
in place, and the pendants that tip certain 
folds in her robe. These are so treated 
that they seem, as they were, either insig- 
nia of her rank or essential parts of her 
dress. Therefore, the extended hand 
holding rich jewels, diamonds and pearls, 
(whose different tone is expressed even in 
the wax). seems to bear credible testimony 
to the fact that the Queen has really di- 
vested herself of all mere ornaments, to 
further a public enterprise whose magni- 
tude and importance her own great spirit 





was able to grasp, in spite of the atmos- | 
phere of scofling doubt by which she was | 
| the quiet, elegant woman, in her tasteful | 


surrounded. 


One misses in this statue one small but | 


characteristic article of dress with which 


portraits of Isabella have made us famil- | 


iar. 


That is the peculiar head-gear rest- | 


ing upon the forehead in front of the | 


crown. 


which has rolled away from my pen-point 
and escaped the paper), Miss Hosmer dis- 
covered that it was the badge of a religious 
order to which Isabella belonged, and has 
properly omitted it from this statue, inas- 
much as it was in her capacity as monarch 
that Isabella became the patron of Colum- 
bus, and thus a secondary cause in the dis- 
covery of America. The steps from which 


Through patient inquiry into the | 
significance of this article (the name of | 





the Queen is in the act of descending are 
covered with a carpet dotted with fleurs-de- 
lis, and thus even the detail of the pedestal 
is made thoroughly to accord with the 
minutely painstaking fidelity that charac- 
terizes the whole work. When this statue, 
in magnified proportions, stands in bronze, 
it will be a precious art-treasure, though 
it seems quite impossible that it can 
breathe forth the spirit of energetic, sym- 
pathetic life which exhales from this tiny 
model with the warm touch of the artist’s 
hand still resting upon it. 

We have seen many evidences here, as we 
have studied the masterpieces of antiquity 
and of the renaissance, that the spirit of 
beauty is not dead in the new, practical 
life of this old world, and that these mod- 
ern days are not without interpreters. It 
is a source of just pride, surely, that among 
these interpreters and creators of power 
and beauty, there are American women, 
and it is a reasonable cause for rejoicing 
that one of these has been found willing to 
devote her genius to making that great 
Queen live again, who, as the friend of 
Columbus, merits the gratefal recognition 
of American women. 

The Isabella Association will, without 
doubt, do much more than to secure for 
our country this fine statue of Isabella; 
but should its work end with this, its or- 
ganization and the hard, devoted work of 
its founders and officers would be amply 
justified and richly repaid. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL. 
Se 


LETTER FROM REV. CAROLINE J. 
BARTLETT. 


Paris, AUG. 9, 1891. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When I was in Durham, England, I said 
to myself that I ought to write a letter to 
the JOURNAL about certain things which 
greatly interested me in that ancient city. 
Time has never seemed to serve until this 
Sunday morning, as I sit in my room in 
the Faubourg St. Honoré, and hear the 
Parisian saws and hammers and cab-whips 
(heaven save these poor horses) plying 
quite as usual. If it be labor, it is at any 
rate a labor of love to which I will give a 
part of my Sunday. 

Two weeks ago we were in Durham, to 
see the Cathedral of course, but also to 
visit a very interesting woman whom we 
had metin London. Thither she had come 
to attend the Liberal Women’s League, 
whose meetings are especially directed 
towards obtaining the parliamentary fran- 
chise for women. Unfortunately, I arrived 
in London just too late for this meeting, 
the reports of which would indicate that it 
was very interesting, —Mrs. Gladstone, 
Lady Aberdeen, and many other promi- 
nent women taking part. A casual talk 
with the Durham representative, Mrs. 
Anna Hill, upon the status of woman suf- 
frage in England, developed the fact that 
the problem had come to her in a very 
direct and personal way, for she is the 
owner and manager of a large flour-mill 
in Durham, and, in her business relations 
to the world, feels how disadvantageous 
it is to be deprived of her full rights of 
citizenship. However, Mrs. Hill, and 
many others with whom I have talked, 
feel that parliamentary suffrage will soon 
follow the municipal suffrage already won, 
and then, if we Americans do not bestir 
ourselves, how far we shall be left behind 
by ‘‘slow, conservative England!” 

Our visit at ‘‘Neville House,” the beau- 
tiful and well-ordered home of Mrs. Hill, 
in Durham, was one of the pleasantest 
things of this pleasant summer abroad. 
Who could but be inquisitive here? And 
so, to my questions, Mrs. Hill told me how 
she came to her present work. Six years 
ago her husband died very suddd@nly, leav- 
ing her with six children, the eldest then 
about fourteen, and a large and prosperous 
flouring business, which she soon found 
could not be disposed of without serious 
loss. Having two sons who, she hoped, 
might in time take to the business of their 
father, she determined to carry on the 
mill until that time should come. The re- 
sult: The business has never pafii better 
dividends than since her management, 
which has been real and not nominal. 
Mrs. Hill spends much of her time at the 





office, especially since the eldest daughter | 





has reached an age to take responsibility | 


for the house. 
office with the house near by, from which 


A telephone connects the | 


sistance in the office. I have seldom vis- 
ited any ‘“‘institution” with as much satis- 
faction as I felt in being shown over this 
mill by its owner, and I was glad that a 
fair share of American wheat came to these 
hoppers. 

Our several visits to the great Cathedral 
—the grandest piece of Norman architec- 
ture in England—were full of interest, and 
had but one feature to mar satisfaction. 
This was a blue marble line running across 
the nave pavement very far back—so far, 
indeed, that I do not think it could be seen 
by the clergy officiating in the choir. Why 
should such an inconspicuous object give 
annoyance? Because, dear woman reader, 
it marked, through centuries, the nearest 
approach which we women were allowed 
to make to the sacred precincts of the altar. 
But do not fancy that it was always the 
beatific privilege of women to huddle thus, 
even in the extreme end of this mighty Ca- 
thedral. No, that was in itself a great con- 
cession to the ‘advanced thinkers” of some 
generations ago, and was, no doubt, as 
vigorously contested as any advanced step 
of to-day. For, previous to that time, no 
woman was permitted to appear in the 
Cathedral proper, but only in ‘‘the Galilee,” 
a side chapel, so-called in allusion to the 
‘Galilee of the Gentiles,” as being less sa- 
cred than the main body of the church. 
Here, the only “benefit of clergy” they 
might obtain was the distant echo of the 
chants, without one glimpse of the holy 
precincts reserved for the benefit and the 
enjoyment of mankind. The ancient sup- 
ports of the Galilee chapel have been re- 
cently deemed too weak, and architects 
are trying various ways to prop it up into 
strength—rather emblematic, isn’t it, of 
the present vicissitudes of the ancient doc- 
trines of woman's inferiority and subjec- 
tion? 

On Sunday we attended service in the 
Cathedral, and as we were politely con- 
ducted over that blue line and into the 
very front of the nave, where we sat down 
among the men and women assembled to- 
gether to worship, one heart, at least, sent 
up a fervent thanksgiving, that the world 
does move! (We need, sometimes, to look 
down the long lines running away into the 
past, to prevent discouragement about the 
present and the future.) 

Each place one visits here is apt to leave 
a dominant impression of somesort. Thus, 
Durham seems to me the embodiment of 
the ‘‘woman question.”” The Norman cas- 
tle, coeyal with the Cathedral and inex- 
tricably associated with i: in history, has 
been recently transformed into Darham 
University, and there, last June, the first 
woman, in academic cap and gown, went 
up to take her degree, which she had won 





with signal honor, and which was gra- | 


ciously bestowed upon her. 
‘*T.ook on this picture, and then on that!" 
Cordially yours, 
CAROLINE J. BARTLETT. 
*e- 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Although we have been but a few days 
in Berlin, we have already come to a real- 
izing sense of our own insignificance as 
members of the weaker sex. Thus we 
learned that it was forbidden for women to 
ride on the pleasant and airy seats on the 
tops of the ominibuses and horse-cars; 
an English lady innocently tried it a short 
time ago, and created such a sensation 
during the little while that elapsed before 
she was forced to descend from her ele- 
vated position, that the affair even got 
into the daily papers! As all the Euro- 
pean world knows, it is quite en regle for 
ladies to occupy these seats on top of the 
Paris vehicles. 

We were especially pleased at a little 
story that has been going the rounds of 
the city with regard to a picture in the 
great Berlin International Art Exhibition. 
As one enters from the vestibule the first 
large hall, (called the ‘‘Kaisersaal,”’ since 
it contains numerous pictures of royalty,) 
the attention is at once attracted by a life- 
like portrait of General von Moltke, which 
occupies a conspicuous position in the 
opposite corner. This picture was painted 





| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





by a lady, and the old general himself had | 
pronounced it the best portrait of him ever | 


made. 


When it was offered to the exhibi- | 


tion, however, a prominent artist (Direc- | 


tor of the Royal Art School). who formed 


| one of the jary, declared that it should not | 
be received, for they ‘‘did not want any | 


gray dre:s, can be called when there is | 


need. ‘Three times a week she takes the 


train to Newcastle, to buy wheat in the | 
Chamber of Commerce, always relying | 


upon her own judgment, and always re- | 


ceiving the most perfectly courteous and 
friendly treatment from her competitors. 
Mrs. Hill is a member of the British 
Millers’ Association, and her personal 
qualities and business success must have 
won for her a genuine respect from her 
fellow-members, which she values far more 
than the mere distinction of being the 
“only woman miller.” Her eldest son, 
now nineteen, has fulfilled his mother’s 
hopes, and already gives her valuable as- 





female daubers there’! His 
is not mentioned in the printed catalogue. 

The affair, however, came to the ears of 
the present Emperor, who, after seeing the 
portrait, announced that it should not 
only appear in the Exhibition, but also 
belong to the National Gallery of Berlin. 
The picture, accordingly, has an especially 
prominent place in the Exhibition, and on 
the frame, opposite the name of the artist, 
is an inscription that it is ‘‘in the posses- 
sion of his majesty, the Emperor”! This 
monarch, by the way, does not usually 
distinguish himself as a champion of the 
rights of the weaker sex, so the present 


influence | 
secured the rejection of the picture, which | 





EQUIPOISE WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, 


n shapin 





PATENTED. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
either with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of 
the boned pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, 
boned and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under 
fulled piece is that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust 
support is provided within awaist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, 
as made for Children and Infants, particular attention to the physical 

roportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given 
if the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted from stock. 


611, 
* 621,C 
“ 631, Infants’, O 00s cccecoccsecccesccecocs 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurement around waist over 
dress, and give it to us in inches, 
A+ Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 


Children and Infants. 


and may be worn 







PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.........++++. -75 
“ 601 = - “ Bone Front | eoccccccccce 2.00 
* 603, vid Laced Back, Boned Fron, and Back. 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bone .50 
» ¢€ 6 ag * Boned .... 75 

hildren’s, without Bones.....- 75 
rr ry ‘35 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 


we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. 
Aap One good Agent wanted in every City and Town in the United States. 


Mention the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Address, 


CEO. FROST & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 











instance is especially striking. I had 
almost forgotten to state that in another 
corner of the same room is a head of Gen- 
eral von Moltke, of beautiful technical 
execution, but with not a tenth part of 
the life and expression characterizing the 
full-length portrait,—and this head was 
painted by the self-same professor who 
so unceremoniously rejected the other 
work. His judgment against the ‘‘female 
dauber” may have been inflaenced by this 
circumstance! Fortunately, his discrimi- 
nation against the sex was not allowed to 
prevail, and women artists have quite a 
representation in the exhibits of the differ- 
ent countries. We were especially inter- 
ested in a capital picture of two little 
street-boys, by the celebrated Marie 
Bashkirtseff. The exhibition, as a whole, 
seemed to us to contain an unusual amount 
of fine work, the Hungarian room being 
especially admirable. America is not par- 
ticularly well represented, two pictures 
by Charles Sprague Pearce being the only 
ones which would attract much attention. 
In the English room we were most Iinter- 
ested in Hubert Herkomer’s portrait of 
John Ruskin. 

It was a disappointment to find that the 
Berlin schools were all having their vaca- 
tion, as we had hoped to visit some girls’ 
schools here. It was interesting to learn 
that the Real course of two years, for 
women, established here two years ago to 
supplement the ordinary high-school train. 
ing, has just graduated its first pupils 
from the entire course, which embraces 
advanced mathematics, physics, element- 
ary chemistry, political economy, German 
language and literature, Latin, French, 
and English. The Latin class is said to 
have won the special commendation of the 
master, who had previously taught only 
boys, and was disinclined, at first, to take 
older pupils of the other sex. His expe- 
rience was so contrary to his anticipations 
that he was quite enthusiastic in praise of 
the ability and industry of his girl stu- 


| dents; and such an expression of opinion 


from a German teacher of standing is a 

valuable factor in paving the way for the 

higher education of women in Germany. 
It is interesting to learn that the Frauen- 


| Verein ‘‘Reform” sent a petition to the 


Reichstag, last autumn, asking for the 
admission of women to the ‘'Maturity”’ 
examination of the German gymnasia, 
and the State medical examination of the 
universities. Although this petition was 
not granted, it was discussed March 11, at 
length, and was accorded serious atten- 
tion during the session of the Reichstag, 
which marks a great advance in public 
opinion. A second petition, sent in March 
18, has not yet been acted upon. 
Eva CHANNING. 
Berlin, Aug. 7, 1891. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Anyone desirous of a nice, quiet home for the 
winter, in a private family, can find it by writing to 
G., Box 440, West Newton, Mass. 








Fruit Jellies. — Those in want of pure Fruit 
Jellies and Preserves can be supplied by addressing 
MRS. ANNA H. BURRILL, Concord, Mass, 
Price per doz. tumblers, Grape, Barberry, Quince, 


Blackberry, Currant, $3.25; per doz. Apple, 32.50. 
To secure the best results, orders should be sent 
in the fruit season or before. 5 per cent. discount 


will be made on orders of 325 and upward. 














Send for Circulars about new Magazine, ‘‘Reg- 
ister of Current History.” Special price to Oct. Ist. 
NATN’L SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park Street, 


Boston. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by eadressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engage- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 


Bake 


‘No Other Line Does 1” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE, 
35 Miles Shorter, One and a Half Hour 
QUICKER 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, comprising Pas 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change. 





Leaves BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A. M., 


ARRIVING AT SARATOGA 


5.10 P. M. 


Ample time allowed at Athol for Dinner. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and fur- 
ther particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 
250 Washington Street, or Fitchburg Railroad Passen- 
ger Station, Causeway Street, Boston. 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 





Go 
to 


VERY A coOOoL. 


}H as H 
most de- 
A lightfus A 
resort on 


the coast. Charm- 
ing landscape and 


N marine views. N 
A_visit to the Cliffs, 


at Eastern Point, alone 
worth the cost of thetrip. 
ed with them to pamper 


SH the appetite, 


Plenty of Room for Basket Picnics. 


Take steamer FREDERICK Dr BARY from Bat- 
terv Wharf for NAHANT, !.45 A. M,, : 5,00, *7,20 
”.M. For BOSTON, » 00, 100 A. M., 3 15 P. M, 

SUNDAYs, tor NAHANT, 1050 A.M, 


T 


Among the rocks, or in 
the deep sea near shore, 
to tempt the disciples of 
Izaac Walton. 

‘tables at the hotels load- 








5.00 and 


7.20 P. M.: return, 12 M., 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 

* Omitted Saturday. Fare each way, 25 cents. Chil- 
dren, locents. East Boston and Chelsea Ferry cars 
run direct to the wharf. Tickets sold on the wharf. 
Special rates for parties upon application to J. A. 
FLANDERS, 522 Washington St., Boston. 





EMERSON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1849.) 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND MATERIAL. 
Over 40 Years Before the Public. 


SOLD AND 
, IN USE. ' 
—_—_—_—— 
























rH PRICES 
pet MODERATE. 

. TERMS 
REASONABLE. 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE FREE 
These instruments are Brilliant and musical, 
the tone possessing that rare sympathetic quality 
Whivh blends so admirably with the human voice, 
Being constructed of the best materials by skilled 
workmen, they are extremely durable and keep their 
original fullness of tone. Do not fail to investigate 
the merits of this Piano before purchasing. It will 


repay you. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PIANOS] 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20centé, 
or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, a 
| cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10cents; 
| Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
| doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties ope served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 








Sou 








Superfiuous Hair, Moles and Warts, posi- 
tively destroyed by Electricity. A painless method. 
By Miss M. WALDRON, Specialist. Hygenic Com- 
— Treatments also given. Columbus Ave., 415. 

rom 2to4P. M 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
Pl to 20 days. poPez till cured. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Onior 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street 
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